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CHAPTER  /. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  LABORS. 

ACTING  COMMITTEE  respectfully  pre- 
sents to  the  "  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
"the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons"  a  statement  as  regards 
its  action  in  the  year  now  closed,  together  with  the 
views  of  the  Editorial  Board  on  questions  arising  out 
of  the  attempt  by  this  and  other  associations  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  suffering  in  prisons  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  prisoners  and  securing  to  convicts  the  bene- 
fits of  which  instructed  separation  or  disciplined  asso- 
ciation are  capable. 

In  almost  all  that  relates  to  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  Acting  Committee  as  a  body,  or  the  labor  of  its 
members  as  agents  for  carrying  out  its  plan  as  visitors 
to  the  cells  of  prisoners  to  promote  the  first  object  of 
the  Association,  the  Society  has,  at  its  quarterly  meet- 
ings, been  fully  informed,  and  has  given  by  silence  or 
direct  consent  approval  of  what  was  presented. 
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There  are,  however,  many  things  to  be  noticed,  not 
only  because  they  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  Society,  but  because  they  may  interest  persons 
who  are  not  of  our  number,  but  who  are  willing  to  be 
informed  of  the  direction  of  our  labors,  the  means, 
direct  or  indirect,  which  have  been  employed  and  the 
success  which  has  already  crowned  our  efforts,  and 
greater  still,  the  success  which  we  may  now  claim  in 
attempts  to  influence  in  a  right  direction,  future  action 
in  regard  to  prisons. 

Hence,  while  this  report  takes  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment of  past  labors — an  account  of  stewardship — emi- 
nently due  to  the  Society,  and  to  those  members  whose 
other  disposition  of  valuable  time  keeps  them  from  our 
meetings,  but  whose  liberal  hands  are  open  to  assist 
our  financial  plans — it  is  deemed  right  to  repeat  here 
some  things  that  have  only  been  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Society  in  session,  and  have  not  passed 
beyond  the  simple  record  of  the  quarterly  meetings. 

While  it  would  be  unbecoming  an  association,  com- 
posed as  this  Society  is,  to  make  a  parade  of  its  efforts 
and  evince  an  overweening  fondness  for  public  com- 
mendation of  the  results  of  its  labor ;  it  is  nevertheless 
due  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  that  the  public  gene- 
rally, who  have  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  plans  and 
works  of  the  Acting  Committee  as  has  the  Society  it- 
self, should  be  informed  of  the  plans  and  movements, 
that  interest  and  kind  feelings  may  be  excited  toward 
us,  and  that  something  of  the  success  of  our  labors 
should  be  known  abroad,  that  we  may  have  the  pecu- 
niary benefit  resulting  from  the  desire  of  generous  men 
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to  promote  the  good  of  the  unfortunate,  the  vicious,  or 
the  guilty ;  and  that  we  may  secure  the  cooperation  of 
devoted  philanthropists,  in  our  self-denying  pursuits. 
We  need  contributions  to  our  scanty  fund,  that  we  may 
assist  the  prisoner  when  he  shall  have  accomplished  his 
term  of  imprisonment,  and  we  need  the  assistance  of 
good  men  in  the  cells  and  at  the  cell  door  of  the  peni- 
tentiary and  prison,  to  prepare  the  unhappy  inmates 
for  the  liberty  after  which  they  sigh,  and  to  render 
them,  in  some  measure,  deserving  the  pecuniary  assist- 
ance which  they  so  greatly  need. 

We  need  also,  beside  pecuniary  contributions,  and 
individual  devotion,  especially  and  greatly  need,  the  en- 
lightened sympathy  of  the  community  generally  to  ex- 
cite to  liberal  contributions  of  means  and  labor,  and  to 
reward  while  it  invites,  additional  plans  for  relieving 
the  miseries  of  prisons. 

The  Acting  Committee  has  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ings with  nearly  the  accustomed  numbers,  excepting  in 
the  summer  months.  The  heat  of  the  weather  and  the 
growing  habit  of  postponing  business  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, cause  many  of  our  citizens  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  country,  and  then,  though  they  may  be  daily  in 
the  city,  yet  in  the  evening  (the  time  of  our  meetings) 
they  are  absent  from  the  city,  others  are  absent  even 
from  the  State,  day  and  night,  for  two  or  three  summer 
months — and  thus  not  only  are  the  seats  of  many 
members  vacant  at  regular  meetings  of  the  Acting 
Committee,  but  the  visitations  at  the  cells  of  the  pris- 
oners are  proportionally  pretermitted,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  philanthropist  as  well  as  the  business  of 
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the  merchant  and  the  artisan  experiences  a  temporary 
suspension. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  roll 
of  members ;  this  is  gratifying  as  showing  an  extended 
and  extending  interest  in  the  subject  of  prison  admin- 
istration, but  the  addition  to  the  annual  dues  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  It  is  desirable  that  persons  who 
think  well  of  our  Society  should  by  membership  aid  in 
increasing  its  usefulness.  Society  membership  does 
not  call  for  any  expenditure  of  time,  and  two  dollars 
a  year  is  the  only  "due,"  and  those  dues  may  be  liqui- 
dated by  the  payment  at  once  of  twenty  dollars  for  life 
membership. 

It  is  the  membership  of  the  Acting  Committee  that 
calls  for  labor  in  the  prisons,  and  that  membership 
alone  gives  to  our  associates  the  right  to  enter  the 
cells.  The  number  of  the  Acting  Committee  is  nearly 
filled  up.  Some  corrections  of  that  list  may  be  made 
to  give  it  greater  efficacy.  The  monthly  returns  from 
each  of  the  Branch  Committees — that  for  the  Peniten- 
tiary and  that  for  the  County  Prison — exhibit  much 
devotion  to  the  cause  by  members.  But  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  cells  shows  that  the  inmates  might  profit  by 
additional  visitations. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  certainly  due  to  those 
members  who  have  so  fully  represented  the  grand  idea 
of  our  Society,  by  frequent  and  regular  visits — and 
much  of  the  success  that  has  rewarded  those  labours  is 
due  more  to  the  regularity  of  the  visits  than  to  their 
length.  The  prisoner  who  takes  any  interest  in  the 
presence  and  instruction  of  the  visitor,  becomes  attached 
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to  the  particular  one,  and  finds  himself  annoyed  by  the 
interruption  of  out  of  the  way  visits,  and  by  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  regular  coming  of  his  particular  counsel- 
lor. The  weariness  of  the  cell  is  terrible  to  the  pris- 
oner, and  he  looks  for  the  hour  when  the  figure  of  his 
friend  shall  darken  the  door  of  his  cell,  "as  a  servant 
earnestly  desireth  the  shadow."  Very  often  has  the 
visitor  requested  his  client  to  proceed  with  his  meal — 
when  the  call  was  at  the  "  feeding  hour,"  and  received 
for  answer,  "  Let  it  be,  sir,  it  comes  three  times  a  day, 
but  you  come  only  once  a  week." 

The  work  of  visiting  prisoners  for  their  moral  good 
is  one  requiring  peculiar  adaptation  of  mind  and  incli- 
nation, and  the  uses  of  those  qualities  are  improved  by 
practice.  Many  persons  anxious  to  do  good  and  com- 
municate, have  found,  or  perhaps  have  been  kindly 
told,  that  their  capabilities  consisted  in  power  to  do 
good  in  another  direction,  and  they  have  withdrawn  to 
works  in  which  they  could  be  more  useful,  or  left  in 
disgust  to  withhold  from  employment  faculties  that 
were  more  highly  appreciated  by  themselves  than  val- 
ued by  others. 

Some  persons  have  joined  the  Society,  and  become 
members  of  the  Acting  Committee,  feeling  little  more 
than  curiosity  as  regards  the  character,  condition  and 
plans  of  prisoners ;  many  of  these,  after  visiting  the 
cells,  have  found  a  work  which  seemed  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance — and,  what  was  most  strange  to 
them,  they  found  themselves  almost  irresistibly  drawn 
to  that  work,  with  inclination  to  pursue  it  steadily,  and 
stranger  still,  they  found  in  themselves — powers, 
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faculties  and  inclination  that  ensured  usefulness,  while 
they  prevented  all  weariness.  The  devotion  of  time  to 
the  benefit  of  prisoners,  and  what  may  be  regarded  by 
some  as  the  irksomeness  of  talking  to  one  individual  in 
his  solitude — lose  their  unpleasantness  where  there  is  a 
respect  for  the  cause  and  a  living  interest  in  the  ob- 
ject. 

"The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain." 

And  when  the  convict  by  degrees  learns  to  distin- 
guish between  shame  for  imprisonment  and  shame  for 
crime ;  when  he  learns  to  found  his  resolution  of 
amendment  on  hatred  of  vice,  rather  than  dislike  of  its 
consequences,  the  devoted  visitor  finds  a  relief  from 
anxiety — and  a  reward  for  perseverance.  There  is  a 
ground  for  belief  that  what  he  has  done  is  to  make  the 
prisoner  better ; 

"And  labor  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope." 

The  Acting  Committee  are  able,  with  gratitude  to 
God,  to  state  to  the  Society  that  the  good  work  as- 
signed to  the  different  branches  has  been  industriously 
and  profitably  pursued,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  persistent  labors  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  entrusted  the  work.  The  situation  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  is  such  that 
with  less  sacrifice  than  others  would  be  compelled  to 
make,  they  have  regularly  and  persistently  visited  the 
prisoner  and  carried  on  their  work.  Others  with  no 
less  zeal  have  been  compelled  by  other  relations  to 
lessen  the  number  of  their  visits.  While  some  have 
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been  placed  upon  the  Acting  Committee  less  from  an 
idea  that  they  could  fully  discharge  the  office  of  visitors, 
than  from  the  knowledge  that  their  name  and  their 
service  in  other  directions  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Society,  and  increase  its  abilities  to  do  good — by 
creating  sympathy  and  augmenting  the  contributions 
to  the  fund  upon  which  so  much  of  the  permanent  use- 
fulness of  the  Society  depends.  And,  let  it  be  added, 
that  the  value  of  their  services  is  increased  by  the 
credit  which  their  character  and  public  services  shed 
upon  the  Society. 

In  other  portions  of  this  number  of  the  Journal  will 
be  found  references  to  the  progress  of  feeling  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  relative  to  prison  discipline,  results 
of  those  efforts  put  forth  in  London  by  the  Congress 
of  1872.  In  the  meetings  of  that  Congress  one  bench 
was  specially  noticeable,  for  the  constant  appearance 
there  of  two  or  three  men  and  one  woman,  whose  coun- 
tenances and  features  denoted  them  to  be  of  another 
race  than  the  Caucasian ;  their  eyes  and  minds 
were  open  to  all  that  was  presented,  and  they  listened 
attentively  and  most  discriminatingly  to  all  that  was 
said  upon  the  subject  of  penitentiaries  and  reformato- 
ries. These  were  natives  of  Japan,  sent  to  England  to 
be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  which  the  rulers  of  that 
Eastern  Empire  had  seen  to  be  so  useful  to  their  west- 
ern friends,  and  which  they  were  willing  to  secure  for 
themselves. 

The  papers  now  inform  us  that  the  Government  of 
Japan  is  alive  to  the  great  subject  of  penology,  and  that, 
while  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in 
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the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  some  of  the  prisons, 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  establish  a  general 
system  of  prison  rule — which  shall  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  of  prison  discipline  that  will  render  necessary 
a  change  in  regard  to  construction,  so  that  the  means 
of  carrying  out  the  system  will  not  be  lessened  by  the 
nonconformity  of  the  plan  of  the  prison  with  the  sys- 
tem of  administration. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  it  thus  with  a  people  whom 
most  of  their  Western  contemporaries  have  set  down 
as  backward  in  civilization,  and  unalterably  fixed  in  a 
system  that  was  almost  systemless. 

It  is  said  that  the  eastern  part  of  China  has  had  its 
attention  drawn  to  the  deficiency  of  its  prisons,  and  the 
cruelty  which  may  be,  and,  it  is  said,  is  now  practised 
upon  the  convicts.  China  is  rather  slow  in  making 
improvements  in  any  of  her  social,  political,  or  domes- 
tic habits,  but  she  moves  certainly  and  directly  when 
she  learns  that  she  is  losing  by  her  neglect,  and  she  is 
noted  for  close  imitation. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  nations  make  the  punishment 
of  crime  the  only  great  object  of  penal  laws,  and  by 
neglecting  the  idea  of  improvement  create  a  class  of 
criminals  whose  sense  of  degradation  is  awakened  only 
by  detection.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  East  that  pariahs 
are  found.  They  must  exist  in  all  societies  where  con- 
viction is  made  to  exclude  the  benefit  and  therefore  the 
hope  of  amendment. 

We  record  perhaps  fewer  changes  in  prison  system 
and  prison  discipline  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
than  we  could  desire — but  while  a  large  class  of  per- 
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sons  settle  down  upon  the  principle  quieta  non  movere, 
as  it  regards  penal  laws  and  their  administration,  we 
observe  with  pleasure  that  the  importance  of  making 
prisons  places  of  personal  improvement  as  well  as  of 
personal  punishment  is  gaining  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  that  the  general  sentiment  thus  improved  is  trend- 
ing away  toward  the  best  means  of  producing  the  best 
ends,  and  that  separate  and  individual  treatment  of  the 
convict  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  means — 
because  wherever  it  has  been  adopted  and  fully  tried, 
the  best  ends  have  been  produced. 

We  know  that  it  is  exultingly  said  that  the  separate 
system  is  not  generally  adopted  after  so  many  years, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  likely  to  be  admitted  to  favor. 
That  idea  prevails  and  is  operative — but  it  comes  from 
the  false  ideas  of  persons  who  have  been  called  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  prisons. 

In  a  neighboring  State  the  Inspectors  of  the  public 
prison,  who  fix  the  plan  and  direct  the  administration 
thereof,  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  they  pass 
through  the  same  alembic  of  political  chemistry  that 
tries  the  qualities  of  the  candidate  for  political  office — 
nay,  this  submission  of  the  Prison  Inspector  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  popular  election  is  making  it  a  political 
office,  and  hence  it  is  seen  that  each  party  has  its  can- 
didate for  "  Prison  Director,"  and  the  chief  qualification 
claimed  beyond  party  fealty,  which  supposes  the  sacri- 
fice of  everything  to  party  success,  is  the  amount  of 
money  made  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoner — how 
much  is  made  from  a  contract  with  some  outside  man- 
ufacturer— and  in  one  or  two  instances  it  is  said  the 
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expenses  of  the  prison  have  been  paid  by  the  wages 
which  the  prisoners  earned  in  laboring  for  contractors. 
In  more  than  one  instance  it  was  shown  that  what  was 
presented  in  the  balance  sheet  as  the  profit  of  the  pen- 
itentiary was  at  once  more  than  offset  by  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  fact  that  in  taking  account  of  stock  at  the 
beginning  no  credit  had  been  allowed  to  the  prison  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  material, 
which  was  duly  charged  when  the  account  was  to  be 
settled. 

It  is  degrading  to  even  a  penitentiary  to  be  brought 
into  the  arena  of  politics.  And  all  idea  of  properly 
punishing  or  even  partially  amending  a  convict  in  an 
institution  whose  administration  is  subject  to  party 
rules,  and  to  be  disturbed  by  party  success  or  defeat 
is  simply  ridiculous.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  public. 
It  is  a  gross  injury  to  the  prisoner. 


OVERWORK. 

In  some  former  numbers  of  the  Journal  we  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  "  earnings  by  convicts."  Little  has 
been  said  on  that  subject  of  late,  and  there  are  persons 
who  think  that  there  is  little  regular  work  in  our  public 
prisons  and  no  chance  for  the  convict  to  earn  money 
by  the  use  of  his  time  and  abilities. 

There  are  circumstances  which  influence  the  labor  in 
a  prison,  and  hinder  or  limit  all  kinds  of  work  beyond 
the  mere  care  of  the  cells  and  persons.  Very  short 
sentences  for  persons  unacquainted  with  any  mechanic 
art  will  render  it  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  sufficient 
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skill  in  any  employment  suited  to  prisons  that  would 
enable  them  to  do  overwork. 

Short  sentences  usually  belong-  to  county  prisons, 
and  as  hand-weaving  has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and 
shoemaking  requires  much  practice  to  be  useful,  it 
follows  that  many  convicts  in  the  county  prison  are 
really  idle,  or  employed  upon  work  that  is  of  little 
benefit  beyond  keeping  them  out  of  idleness. 

But  in  the  Penitentiary  almost  all  the  convicts  may 
learn  some  trade,  or  exercise  one  that  they  had  prac- 
tised before  conviction.  And  in  the  County  Prison 
there  are  many  convicts  with  sentences  for  as  long  a 
time  as  those  that  are, sent  to  the  Penitentiary.  And 
we  find  that  in  the  Penitentiary  industrious  men  earn 
considerable  sums,  which  serve  to  assist  their  families 
during  their  absence,  or  to  assist  the  earner  when  he 
shall  become  free.  A  case  is  stated  of  a  young  man 
serving  out  a  four  years  sentence  in  the  Penitentiary  and 
receiving  on  his  discharge  over  six  hundred  dollars  as 
payment  for  overwork.  And  the  right  to  earn  by 
overwork  belongs  to  all,  and  is  used  by  many.  Nor  is 
this  confined  to  the  Penitentiary.  It  is  only  a  short 
time  since  a  young  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
three  years  incarceration  in  the  County  Prison  was 
pardoned  at  the  close  of  two  years ;  yet  in  that  time 
he  had  paid  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week  for  his 
board,  and  earned  about  two  hundred  dollars  for  the 
institution,  and  had  earned  also  about  two  hundred 
dollars  for  himself.  The  last  named  sum  he  took  with 
him  to  his  family,  when  he  returned  to  them  from  the 
Prison. 
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Of  course  not  many  can  equal  those  noted  above ; 
much  must  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  workman,  and 
most  have  to  acquire  the  art,  in  the  prison,  which  they 
are  to  exercise  in  earning  the  extra  pay.  But  gener- 
ally something  can  be  earned,  and  at  worst  the  convict 
may,  if  he  will,  learn  a  trade  that  he  may  practice  to 
his  future  benefit. 


CRIME  CAUSE. 

Changes  in  times,  as  mercantile  convulsions  are  de- 
nominated, political  revulsions,  and  ordinary  social  dis- 
ruptures  make  no  great  difference  in  prison  necessities. 
The  building  must  stand  and  its  capacities  must  equal 
the  probable  necessities  of  the  community,  for  it  is  a 
necessity  that  the  disturbers  of  public  peace  or  the  vio- 
lator of  individual  rights  should  be  so  disposed  of,  that 
security  shall  be  assured  to  society,  and  that  security 
is  rendered  the  more  probable  as  the  disturber,  ab- 
stracted from  social  life,  is  improved  by  his  withdrawal. 

Prisons  then  are  likely  to  exist,  and  what  is  more, 
the  cells  of  those  prisons  are  likely  to  be  occupied. 
Crime  of  some  kind  will  abound.  What  is  missed  in 
one  form  is  supplied  in  another.  There  are  prevailing 
modes  of  incurring  prison  discipline — but  these  seem 
to  vary  with  climate  and  with  social  and  political  influ- 
ences. While  we  sometimes  say  that  "  If  it  were  not 
"  for  drunkenness  our  prisons,  now  crowded,  would  be 
"  almost  tenantless  " — we  look  abroad,  into  Italy,  per- 
haps, and  we  find  the  prisons  crowded — and  on  inquiry 
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we  learn  that  intoxication  is  as  rare  there  as  apo- 
plexy is  here — and  drunkenness  is  treated  there  pretty 
much  as  apoplexy  is  here ;  a  rare  attack,  for  which 
home  and  home  care  with  medical  advice  are  the  best 
curatives — the  attack  itself  is  the  punishment  for  an 
infringement  of  physical  laws,  and  an  exhibition  of  a 
"  case  "  is  likely  to  work  a  cure  on  the  sufferer,  and  to 
operate  as  a  preventive  upon  the  witnesses. 

Temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  would 
undoubtedly  do  much  towards  reducing  the  number  of 
commitments  to  our  prisons,  and  hence  temperance 
temperately  encouraged  is  desirable,  as  alleviating  the 
aggregate  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  by  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  those  who  undergo  those  mis- 
eries. Temperance  of  every  kind  and  in  all  things 
alleviates  misery. 

But  since  it  seems  certain  that  we  are  not  to  be 
without  vice  and  crime,  that  social  life  is  exposed  to 
evils  that  lead  to  the  prison,  it  becomes  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  prisons  and  prisoners  to  direct  their 
feelings  and  their  efforts  according  to  some  rule  by 
which  much  good  may  be  done,  with  the  least  possible 
tendency  to  a  reaction  that  may  increase  the  evils  to 
be  mitigated. 

We  regard  the  extent  of  the  feelings  in  favor  of  reg- 
ulating prisons  on  principles  of  humane  justice  as  one 
of  the  results  of  the  existence  and  labors  of  our  So- 
ciety, and  of  others  formed  in  part  upon  its  principle. 
And  no  less  is  the  new  action  observable  in  the  admin- 
istration of  prison  law — the  natural  consequence  of  the 
movements  of  prison  societies.  But  while  these  all  do 
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in  other  places  a  part  of  the  good  work  which  this  So- 
ciety has  been  carrying  on  in  Philadelphia,  they  are  not 
the  ends  proposed  in  the  organization  of  the  "  Society 
for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons."  Our 
first  work  and  that  which  is  to  be  done  though  every 
other  influence  of  the  Society  should  fail,  is  the  minis- 
tration to  the  wants  of  the  individual  prisoner,  care  of 
his  condition  as  an  immortal  being,  and  that  personal 
relations  be  established  between  him  and  the  visitor 
from  this  Society  which  shall  enable  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  considered  yet  a  member  of  the  human 
family,  with  rights  which,  though  in  abeyance,  are  still 
perfect,  and  that,  though  a  prisoner  for  crime,  he  is  "  a 
prisoner  of  hope.  Though  the  object  of  deserved  legal 
punishment,  he  is  no  less  the  object  of  human  solicitude, 
with  capabilities  for  public  good — for  social  usefulness, 
and  domestic  enjoyment ;  and,  while  he  must  expect, 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  to  undergo  a  moral 
quarantine  before  he  can  enter  the  haven  now  unex- 
pectedly opened  to  him,  yet  that  quarantine  is  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  promotion  and  enjoyment  of  social 
benefits — the  more  attainable  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  quarantined. 

We  trust  to  the  delegates  whom  we  furnish  with 
powers  to  represent  our  Society  and  its  principles,  to 
explain  to  others  or  maintain  by  argument  against 
others,  the  correctness  of  adopted  systems.  We  trust 
to  our  writers  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  think- 
ing readers  the  exposition  of  our  views,  and  we,  by 
our  advice,  influence  efforts  beyond  our  limit  for  the 
establishment  of  systems  and  the  construction  of 
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buildings.  These  all  are  works  that  spring  out  of 
association,  they  are  legitimate  results  of  our  com- 
bination, and  are  what  we  may  justly  regard  with  com- 
placency. But  they  depend  on  various  circumstances 
for  success. 


OUR  WORK. 

One  great  work  we  have  said  distinguishes  our  So- 
ciety. It  was  the  first  thought  of  those  who  associated 
for  the  formation  and  growth  of  our  institution,  and  is 
that  which  attracted  the  attention  and  secured  the  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  good  people  of  our  City — it 
was  that  indeed  which  drew  from  the  Legislature  of 
this  great  Commonwealth  the  act  which  recognizes  the 
usefulness  of  our  Society,  by  giving  to  the  member  of 
the  Acting  Committee  the  right  of  visiting  the  public 
prison  and  holding  direct  and  unwatched  communica- 
tion with  the  prisoners. 

This  one — the  great  principle — is  that  of  visiting  the 
prisons  and  seeking  to  diminish  the  miseries  of  the  in- 
mate by  awakening  within  him  a  regret  for  those  acts 
and  associations  which  lead  to  crime,  and  to  renew 
within  him  a  respect  for  himself  and  his  abilities,  and 
bringing  him  to  acknowledge  his  responsibilities  to 
God  and  man,  and  to  seek  to  efface  the  stain  of  crime 
by  the  evidence  of  repentance. 

The  work  is  not  a  very  pleasant  employment  to 
those  who  love  association  with  the  world.  But  it  is 
usually  undertaken  by  those  who  can  find  satisfaction 
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in  doing  good  to  others,  and  who  have  the  power  of  de- 
riving pleasure  from  the  promotion  of  solid  happiness 

in  others.     To  such  persons 

/ 

"  all  wqjldly  joys  go  less, 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindness." 

In  the  execution  of  the  first  great  object  of  this  So- 
ciety, the  Acting  Committee  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
One,  the  largest,  executes  the  mission  of  the  Society  at 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary — the  other  at  the  County 
Prison.  Each  of  these  Committees  has  the  direction 
of  one  Agent,  who  carefully  looks  to  the  particular  in- 
terests of  the  prisoners  in  the  institution  to  which  he  is 
appointed. 


EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Diver  continues  in  the  Agency  of  the 
Society  at  the  Penitentiary.  His  duties  are  to  be  as 
useful  as  circumstances  will  permit  in  encouraging 
convicts  to  form  and  keep  resolves  of  improvement, 
and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  convict,  to  await  the  time  of  his  discharge,  and 
assist  him,  when  leaving  the  prison,  to  find  employ- 
ment in  or  near  the  City,  or  to  aid  him  in  returning  to 
his  friends  or  family,  and  to  keep  some  watch  over 
him  if  he  remains  here,  or  to  ascertain  from  time  to 
time  his  movements  and  condition.  From  the  reports 
of  the  many  cases  to  which  Mr.  Diver  has  given  atten- 
tion, the  following  are  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  kind 
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of  work  he  undertakes,  the  manner  of  his  performance 
of  duties,  and  the  success  that  has  attended  his  labors: 

To  the  Editorial  Board : 

GENTLEMEN — With  this  I  send  you  some  "extracts."  I  have 
not  attempted  to  make  annotations  on  the  cases  specified,  although 
some  would  readily  allow  it.  There  have  been  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  of  discharge  the  past  year.  The  Agent  has  seen 
every  case,  and  acted  as  the  case  required ;  no  one  in  need  of  suit- 
able clothing  but  what  was  supplied.  We  took  no  respite  from  our 
labors  the  past  season.  We  have  to  do  constantly  with  prisoners 
in  all  the  different  stages  of  their  period  of  confinement.  Alone, 
we  can  talk  with  them,  and,  having  their  confidence,  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  seed  sown  may  bear  good  fruit.  The  opportunities 
are  v^ery  varied  in  which  we  can  apply  our  labors  for  their  good. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  department  of  labor  for  the  good  of  others  is 
there  so  much  that  must  pass  unnoticed  to  the  world  around.  It 
is  a  necessity  that  it  be  so. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  F.  DIVER. 

Philadelphia,  November  23,  1874. 


CASES   SPECIFIED. 

Two  youths  from  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  who  were 
cared  for  by  the  agent,  write  of  their  arrival  safe  home.  One 
says,  "  I  will  go  to  school  next  week."  The  other  has  gone  to 
work.  They  were  very  thankful  for  favors  and  attention  shown 
them. 

A  young  man  belonging  to  this  City.  Your  agent  visited  his 
mother  before  his  discharge  ;  she  was  very  sick  ;  was  very  anxious 
for  him  to  come  directly  to  her  home ;  secured  the  aid  of  a  rela- 
tive who  provided  clothing  necessary  for  him,  and  also  came  to  the 
prison  on  his  discharge,  to  take  him  home.  The  prisoner's  plans 
for  himself  were  altogether  different  from  this,  and  but  for  this 
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care,  would  have  been  in  the  circle  of  old  companions.  His  mother 
died  a  short  time  after  this.  He  had  thus  the  circle  of  family  in- 
fluence thrown  around  him,  and  all  the  solemnity  of  a  mother's 
dying  bed  and  last  advice  to  her  son. 

A  colored  man  was  taken  very  sick  just  before  his  time  expired  ; 
though  very  weak,  we  got  him  to  the  depot,  and  comfortably  fixed 
in  the  cars,  procured  his  ticket  for  him,  and  supplied  him  with 
some  food  to  use  on  the  way.  We  received  a  letter  stating  his  safe 
arrival  and  hope  of  speedy  recovery  at  home. 

One  case  of  a  man  who  had  received  from  his  mother,  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country,  a  draft  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  every 
encouragement  to  hope  for  honest  and  profitable  employment.  One 
evidence  of  his  desire  to  start  right,  was,  that  he  might  be  lawfully 
married  to  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  been  living  as  if  shfe  had 
been  his  wife.  We  were  able  to  advise  him  and  put  him  on  such  a 
course  as  would  be  for  his  future  good. 

A  man  who  left  the  prison  early  in  the  year,  writes  us,  "I  have, 

"  worked  very  hard  all  haymaking  and  harvest  for  Mr. .     I 

"don't  feel  afraid  to'  let  the  world  know  where  I  am  at  all  times. 
"  I  know  there  are  many  foul  traps,  but  I  trust  in  God,  who  has 
"helped  me  out  of  the  lion's  teeth  and  claws.  I  am  now  making 
"an  honest  living,  and  expect  to  succeed  still  better." 

There  left  the  prison  one  who  had  served  a  sentence  of  five  years  ; 
was  in  a  very  weak  and  sickly  condition,  for  whom  we  provided  a 
home  and  the  best  medical  advice  on  his  leaving  here. 

A  few  extracts  from  a  letter  received  from  a  man  discharged 
almost  a  year  ago.  While  he  was  confined  here  he  enjoyed  the 
calls  and  good  counsel  of  one  of  our  most  faithful  visitors.  He 
and  his  family  had  received  particular  attention  from  your  Agent. 
He  says,  "  the  property  occupies  a  very  prominent  and  beautiful 
"position  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  village;  it  will  be 
"as  choice  a  little  home  as  you  will  see  anywhere.  The  last  year 
"  has  been  an  eventful  one  to  me.  I  often  think,  can  it  be,  or  have 
"  I  been  dreaming  of  the  four  years  spent  in  prison;  and  in  memory 
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"  I  go  back  to  the  cell  in  the block,  and  oh  !  what  mem- 

"  ories  cluster  around  that  seemingly  lonely  and  desolate  spot. 
"  Some  of  them  are  very  precious,  for  there 

"  I  first  my  Saviour  found, 
And  felt  my  sins  forgiven," 

"And  oh!  how  many  precious  seasons  of  communion  have  I  had 
"there  with  the  "crucified  one,"  who  so  very  kindly  bore  with 
"  my  infirmities,  and  has  carried  me  since  in  his  all  protecting  arms. 
"  I  have  had  (thanks  be  to  God),  much  of  his  presence  since  I  came 
"  home ;  but  there  has  been  so  much  to  distract  and  to  call  off  my 
"attention  from  spiritual  things,  that  I  often  feel  the  loss  of  the 
"  quiet  and  constant  retirement  I  had  when  there.  But  I  am  still 
"  encouraged  to  persevere,  as  I  realize  that  the  prize  is  at  the  end  of 
"  the  race,  and  if  faithful  to  death,  I  shall  receive  a  crown  of  life." 


COUNTY  PRISON. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Mullen  continues  his  services  as  Agent 
of  this  Society  for  the  County  Prison.  It  will  be  seen 
by  his  report  that  his  labors  are  of  a  different  kind  from 
those  of  the  Agent  for  the  Penitentiary.  Mr.  Mullen's 
greatest  and  most  absorbing  work  is  in  settling  mat- 
ters between  the  accused  and  the  prosecutor,  or  pro- 
curing the  discharge  of  the  small  offenders  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  quiet 
of  a  crowded  neighborhood.  In  doing  this  the  Agent 
has  often  to  visit  West  Philadelphia,  Frankford  and 
other  extremities  of  the  City  to  find  the  alderman  that 
made  the  commitment.  He  also  looks  to  the  cases  of 
convicts  who  may  have  some  affairs  abroad  that  need 
arrangement,  and  he  assists  discharged  convicts  in  va- 
rious ways.  The  subjoined  extracts  from  his  Report 
shows  the  nature  of  his  services : 
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PHILADELPHIA,  November  6,  1874. 
To  the  Editorial  Board : 

GENTLEMEN — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  given  you 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  that  I  have  caused  to  be  re- 
leased from  our  County  Prison  within  the  last  ten  months,  and  this 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  cases  taken  from  the  whole  number. 
They  were  all  "court  cases,"  and  were  released  with  the  consent  of 
the  proper  authorities,  and  in  most  instances  with  the  consent  of 
the  prosecutors. 

Number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference  of  the 
Agent,  within  the  last  ten  months,  from  January  ist  to  November 
ist,  1874,  were  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Amount 
saved  in  food,  by  procuring  their  early  release,  instead  of  detain- 
ing them  for  trial,  was  $9,311  23  from  January  ist  to  November 
ist,  1874.  Amount  saved  that  would  have  been  required  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  ignoring  of  their  cases,  was  $15,456  from  January 
ist  to  November  ist,  1874.  Amount  of  prisoners'  money  expended 
as  costs  in  the  settlement  of  their  cases  was  $121  75.  The  amount 
saved  to  the  taxpayers  in  procuring  the  liberation  of  these  prison- 
ers, and  in  the  settlement  of  their  cases  within  the  ten  months  was 
$24,768  23. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  released  through  the  interference 
of  the  Agent  within  the  last  twenty-one  years,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Agency,  was  thirty-seven  thousand  and  seventy-one, 
and  the  amount  saved  to  the  taxpayers  was  $376,437  30. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  approval. 

WM.  J.  MULLEN, 

Agent. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  MULLEN'S  REPORT. 

NUMBER  i : — Was  the  case  of  two  women,  a  mother  and  daughter, 
who  were  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  as  the 
daughter  was  a  young  woman  who  had  been  badly  beaten  by  her 
prosecutor,  who  first  assailed  her  without  provocation,  and  as  she 
was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  remain  in 
prison,  from  the  injuries  she  had  received  upon  her  lacerated  arm 
and  hand  that  required  surgical  treatment ;  for  these  reasons  the 
Agent  informed  the  Court  and  District  Attorney  of  the  great  wrong 
that  had  been  done  to  this  woman  and  her  mother  by  the  prosecu- 
tor, who  had  beaten  them  both  in  such  a  barbarous  manner.  After 
these  facts  were  made  known  to  the  Court,  the  Agent  was  taken  for 
bail,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  were  released  very  soon  after 
they  had  been  imprisoned.  The  Agent  supplied  them  with  counsel, 
and  had  the  case  tried  by  a  jury  and  acquitted,  all  of  which  was 
done  within  a  week  after  their  commitment.  It  was  shown  upon 
the  trial  that  the  prosecutor  was  a  quarrelsome  fighting  woman,  who 
had  gone  ta  the  premises  of  the  prisoners  and  struck  the  daughter, 
knocked  her  down  and  choked  her;  when  the  mother  went  to  the 
rescue  of  her  daughter,  she  too  was  badly  beaten  by  the  prosecutor, 
and  for  this  the  mother  went  to  an  alderman  to  sue  her  prosecutor, 
but  before  the  warrant  was  served  the  prosecutor  succeeded  in  get- 
ing  to  another  alderman's  office,  and  had  the  mother  and  daughter 
sued  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  and 
this  too  for  doing  nothing  more  than  defending  themselves  against 
this  barbarous  woman. 

NUMBER  2  : — Was  that  of  a  colored  woman,  who  was  imprisoned 
with  her  infant,  upon  the  charge  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  which 
consisted  of  some  children's  clothing  that  had  been  taken  from  a 
school-house.  The  Agent  obtained  her  discharge  from  the  Court 
with  the  consent  of  the  District  Attorney  and  Detective  Franks, 
who  assisted  the  Agent  in  explaining  to  the  Court  that  she  was  not 
guilty,  she  got  into  the  difficulty  by  a  person  giving  her  the  articles 
to  pawn.  It  did  not  appear  that  she  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
clothing  having  been  stolen. 
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NUMBER  4  : — Was  that  of  a  little  girl  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment, 
upon  the  charge  of  larceny.  After  this  much  had  been  done, 
the  Agent  induced  Judge  Finletter  to  reconsider  the  sentence  and 
allow  the  Agent  to  take  her  from  the  prison  to  the  Howard  Home, 
where  she  might  receive  such  instruction  and  care  as  would  enable 
her  to  see  the  error  of  her  ways,  and  do  better  for  the  future. 

NUMBER  5  : — Was  the  case  of  an  industrious  boy  of  good  char- 
acter, who  worked  in  a  mill  and  gave  his  earnings  to  his  parents. 
He  was  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  aggravated  assault  and  bat- 
tery, for  which  offence  he  was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  of  two  months.  After  his  conviction  the  Agent  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Judge  to  reconsider  the  sentence  and  release  the 
prisoner  and  let  him  return  to  his  work.  The  application  was  suc- 
cessful, by  the  Agent  showing  to  the  Court  that  the  little  boy  had 
been  beaten  the  day  previous  by  boys  who  worked  in  the  establish- 
ment with  them.  When  he  informed  his  mother  of  this,  she  went 
to  the  mill  for  him,  at  the  time  of  quitting  work,  protected  him, 
and  accompanied  him  home.  She  stated  she  knew  of  her  own 
knowledge  that  her  son  was  innocent,  and  could  not  have  struck  any 
one  without  her  knowing  it.  After  this  testimony  had  been  given 
by  the  boy's  mother,  and  recommendations  as  to  good  character 
had  been  given  by  his  Sunday-school  teacher  and  others,  the  Judge 
caused  his  sentence  to  be  reconsidered,  and  the  boy  was  restored  to 
his  parents,  instead  of  being  confined  in  prison  two  months.  He 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  of  prepossessing  appearance. 

NUMBER  6  : — Was  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  respectable  con- 
nections, who  had  been  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of 
larceny  of  a  piece  of  iron,  that  he  found  lying  loose  upon  a  railroad 
track.  At  the  request  of  Inspector  Chandler,  the  Agent  investi- 
gated the  case,  and  obtained  a  recommendation  from  the  alderman, 
the  prosecutor,  District  Attorney  and  Judge  Allison,  all  of  whom 
consented  that  a  nolle prosequi  might  be  entered,  and  the  prisoner 
released  from  prison.  The  father,  the  brother,  and  the  relatives  of 
the  young  man  tendered  their  grateful  thanks  to  your  Agent  for  his 
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prompt  and   friendly  interference  in  procuring  the  release  of  the 
prisoner  under  such  favorable  circumstances. 

NUMBER  7  : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  old  woman,  of  good  char- 
acter, who  had  been  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  one  year,  upon  the  charge  of  larceny  of  $20,  your  Agent 
having  been  informed  that  she  was  not  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
which  she  was  convicted.  He  ascertained  upon  investigation  that 
she  was  entirely  innocent,  and  that  her  prosecutors  had  robbed  her 
instead  of  her  robbing  them.  She  had  sued  them  for  forcibly  en- 
tering her  room,  and  breaking  open  her  trunks,  and  stealing  her 
clothing.  The  magistrate  sent  a  special  officer  with  her  to  search 
the  premises  of  her  prosecutors  for  her  property,  at  which  time  she 
succeeded  in  recovering  several  articles  that  were  hers.  These 
parties  were  bound  over  for  trial  at  Court.  They  entered  bail  and 
retaliated  upon  the  prisoner  by  suing  her  upon  a  false  charge  of 
having  stolen  $20  from  them  at  the  time  she  was  searching  for  her 
stolen  property.  As  she  was  accompanied  by  an  officer,  who  was 
a  witness  to  all  that  was  done  at  the  time,  and  who  knew  that  she 
did  not  rob  them,  and  had  not  taken  anything  but  what  was  her 
own,  it  became  very  easy  for  your  Agent  to  disprove  this  charge  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  who  kindly  consented  to  reconsider 
the  sentence  of  the  poor  woman,  after  which  she  was  released  from 
prison  and  taken  charge  of  by  a  friend,  who  came  to  the  prison, 
and  took  her  to  his  own  home,  where  she  will  be  cared  for  and  re- 
ceive such  attention  as  her  feeble  condition  requires.  Your  Agent 
procured  a  certificate  from  the  prison  physician,  which  informed  the 
Court  that  she  had  been  afflicted  with  a  paralytic  stroke  that  had 
seriously  affected  her  speech  so  much  so  as  to  have  caused  her  to  be 
unable  to  explain  her  case  at  the  time  she  was  tried.  She  had  no 
counsel  to  defend  her,  conviction  became  certain,  and  her  prosecu- 
tors felt  confident  that  they  had  succeeded  in  protecting  themselves 
from  prosecution  by  having  her  convicted.  This  was  done  by  able 
counsel  on  their  part,  who  had  adroitly  managed  to  get  a  prompt 
return  of  the  case,  which  he  hurried  up,  had  a  true  bill  found,  tried 
and  convicted,  before  there  had  been  any  return  made  to  the  Court 
by  the  magistrate  of  the  case  she  had  sued  them  for.  All  this  was 
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done  with  a  hope  of  getting  the  old  woman  out  of  the  way  to  pre- 
vent her  from  appearing  to  prosecute  them.  These  parties  con- 
sisted of  the  poor  woman's  landlady  and  her  son,  both  of  whom 
had  severely  beaten  the  prisoner,  besides  having  robbed  her.  The 
Agent  has  supplied  the  old  woman  with  counsel,  who  will  assist  in 
having  these  parties  brought  to  justice.  An  additional  warrant  has 
been  taken  out  against  them  for  perjury.  The  re-examination  of 
this  case  after  conviction,  took  place  before  Judge  Allison,  who 
tried  the  case,  and  who  kindly  consented  to  listen  to  the  additional 
testimony  that  established  the  old  woman's  innocence,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  Court. 

NUMBER  8: — Was  that  of  a  man  of  unsound  mind,  who  had  been 
committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery  and 
malicious  mischief,  offences  which  he  committed  at  a  time  when  he 
was  not  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  as  he  had  fallen  and 
seriously  injured  himself.  Dr.  Butcher  informed  the  Agent  that  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
could  receive  such  treatment  as  his  injuries  required.  The  Agent 
procured  his  prompt  release  from  prison,  with  the  consent  of  the 
prosecutor  and  District  Attorney,  who  allowed  a  nolle  prosequi  to 
be  entered  in  the  case. 

NUMBER  10 : — Was  the  case  of  a  woman, who  was  imprisoned  upon 
the  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  an  offense  of  which  she  really  was 
not  guilty.  The  Agent  ascertained  upon  inquiry  that  the  real  cause 
for  which  she  was  imprisoned  was  because  she  was  poor  and  unable 
to  pay  one  dollar,  which  she  owed  for  rent.  The  prosecutor  quar- 
reled with  and  put  her  off  the  premises.  She  resisted,  and  this 
was  construed  into  assault  and  battery.  The  Agent  saw  the  prose- 
cutor and  got  his  consent  that  the  case  might  be  ignored  and  the 
prisoner  released,  and  in  this  way  she  was  liberated  from  prison, 
with  her  infant,  and  permitted  to  return  to  her  family. 

NUMBER  13 : — Was  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  was  tried  and 
convicted  upon  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery  and  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons.  After  his  conviction  Judge  Peirce  requested  your 
Agent  to  investigate  the  case  and  ascertain  if  the  statement  he  made 
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to  the  Court  was  true.  The  Agent  found  it  was.  He  was  a  stranger 
in  this  city,  from  Texas,  and  had  only  been  here  a  few  hours  be- 
fore he  was  arrested.  As  it  was  the  custom  in  his  section  of  the 
country  to  carry  pistols  in  traveling,  he  did  not  think  he  was  vio- 
lating the  law.  The  Judge  being  satisfied  with  this  statement,  the 
Agent  requested  that  he  might  be  discharged  without  any  further 
action  in  the  case.  The  application  was  successful,  and  the  Judge 
ordered  that  his  pistol  be  restored  to  him,  and  that  it  be  sold  and 
the  money  be  given  to  him,  all  of  which  was  done  through  the  in- 
terference of  the  Agent,  who  procured  a  ticket  and  furnished  him 
with  money  to  reach  his  friends  in  Pittsburgh. 

NUMBER  14: — Was  that  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  tried  and  con- 
victed upon  the  charge  of  stealing  a  pocketbook,  containing  $20. 
She  is  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
was  tempted  to  take  the  money.  Your  Agent  supplied  her  with 
counsel  and  persuaded  her  to  plead  guilty,  which  she  did,  after 
which  Judge  Peirce  requested  your  Agent  to  investigate  her  pre- 
vious character,  which  was  found  to  be  good.  The  persons  with 
whom  she  had  lived  and  the  prosecutor  interceded  in  her  behalf 
by  requesting  that  she  should  not  be  sentenced.  This  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  Court  authorized  her  to  be  handed  over  to  a 
lady  and  gentleman  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  who  took  her  into  their  own  family  to  live  with  them.  This 
was  her  first  imprisonment. 

NUMBER  15  : — Was  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  who  was  arrested 
upon  a  charge  of  larceny.  The  Agent  supplied  her  with  counsel 
and  saw  she  was  discharged,  with  the  understanding  that  she  should 
be  placed  under  his  charge  and  be  taken  to  the  Howard  Home, 
where  she  will  be  detained  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
such  instruction  as  would  be  calculated  to  make  her  wiser  and  bet- 
ter. She  was  an  orphan,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  a 
stranger  in  this  City,  she  having  come  from  Delaware  to  seek  em- 
ployment. 

NUMBER  18: — Was  that  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  arrested  upon 
the  charge  of  larceny  of  some  clothing,  of  little  or  no  value.  Her 
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prosecutor  was  her  sister-in-law,  who  was  an  ignorant  and  intem- 
perate person,  that  lived  in  a  cellar  up  town.  When  the  prisoner 
was  brought  to  prison  she  brought  her  sick  and  dying  child  in  her 
arms  with  her,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  be 
released  at  once  and  taken  where  she  could  receive  proper  atten- 
tion. The  Agent  secured  her  prompt  release  from  the  magistrate 
by  becoming  her  bail  for  her  appearance  at  court,  if  necessary. 

NUMBER  19: — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  orphan  boy,  who  was  com- 
mitted upon  the  charge  of  larceny.  His  offence  consisted  in  his 
jumping  behind  a  mineral-water  wagon  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
ride,  when  the  prosecutor  had  him  arrested  because  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  steal  some  of  the  bottles.  As  he  had  an  excellent 
character  (and  this  was  his  first  imprisonment)  the  Agent  found  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  his  release. 

NUMBER  20: — Was  that  of  a  man,  who  was  respectably  con- 
nected, who  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of 
reckless  driving  in  the  Park.  When  he  arrived  at  the  prison  it  was 
found  that  he  was  insane.  The  Agent  procured  his  release  and 
placed  him  in  charge  of  his  friends,  who  will  properly  care  for  him 
in  the  future. 

NUMBER  21 : — Was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery. 
She  had  been  badly  beaten  by  her  prosecutor,  who  had  her  and 
her  sick  babe  sent  to  prison  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  prose- 
cuting her  for  the  injuries  she  had  inflicted.  The  Agent  informed 
the  Court  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  secured  her  prompt  release. 

NUMBER  22  : — Was  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  open  lewdness.  As 
they  said  they  were  innocent  the  Agent  interfered  in  their  behalf, 
and  found  upon  investigation  that  their  statement  was  true,  and 
that  they  were  respectable  people  and  wrongfully  imprisoned. 
They  resided  in  the  rural  district,  and  were  sitting  under  a  tree  on 
the  green  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  when  an  officer  improperly 
brought  the  charge  against  them.  When  the  Agent  explained  the 
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case  to  the  District  Attorney  he  promptly  authorized  them  to  be 
released  from  prison. 

NUMBER  23: — Was  the  case  of  four  industrious  men,  who  were 
strangers  here,  and  about  to  leave  the  City.  They  stopped  at  a 
restaurant  to  get  some  refreshments,  and  while  there  they  were 
accused  of  stealing  a  ring  from  a  girl  that  was  in  attendance.  As 
they  said  they  were  innocent  of  the  charge,  the  Agent  went  to  the 
premises  and  investigated  the  case,  and  after  having  become  satis- 
fied there  was  no  truth  in  the  charge  the  Agent  supplied  them  with 
counsel,  and  had  them  honorably  acquitted  by  the  Court  upon  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  was  evident  that  the  charge  was  brought 

against  these  men  to  extort  money. 

• 
NUMBER  25 : — Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  imprisoned,  for 

the  first  time,  upon  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  He  got  into 
the  difficulty  by  going  into  a  tavern  and  calling  for  a  drink.  They 
gave  him  the  liquor,  which  he  refused  to  take,  as  he  said  it  was  not 
fit  for  any  person  to  drink.  The  landlady  considered  herself  in- 
sulted at  this  remark  and  undertook  to  put  him  off  the  premises. 
He  resisted,  and  for  this  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  His  in- 
telligent wife  came  to  your  Agent,  and  represented  herself  as  being 
in  great  distress  in  consequence  of  her  husband  being  in  prison. 
She  stated  his  employer  had  threatened  to  discharge  him  unless  he 
returned  to  his  work  at  once.  The  Agent  interfered  in  their  be- 
half, and  saw  the  magistrate,  the  prosecutor,  and  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  went  before  the  grand  jury  and  made  a  statement, 
which  resulted  in  having  the  case  ignored  and  the  prisoner  released, 
and  the  costs  put  upon  the  prosecutor. 

NUMBER  28  : — Was  a  case  of  great  distress,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  unnecessary  imprisonment  of  a  respectable  woman,  who  was 
the  main  support  of  her  poor  mother,  who  was  over  eighty  years  of 
age.  The  offence  consisted  in  her  buying  three  pairs  of  socks  of 
a  boy,  who  offered  them  for  sale  at  her  door.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  the  boy  had  stolen  the  articles,  and  told  where  he 
sold  them.  This  led  to  her  arrest  and  imprisonment.  The  Agent 
inquired  into  the  case  and  informed  the  District  Attorney  of  her 
good  character,  and  after  having  given  satisfactory  evidence  that 
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she  did  not  know  they  were  stolen  at  the  time  she  bought  them, 
and  as  the  property  was  only  valued  at  thirty  cents,  the  case  was 
ignored  and  the  prisoner  released. 

NUMBER  29  : — Was  the  case  of  a  good  and  honest  boy,  who  was 
arrested  for  stealing  three  ginger-breads,  valued  at  three  cents. 
The  arrest  took  place  at  a  time  when  he  was  coming  from  the  fac- 
tory where  he  was  employed.  He  was  passing  the  shop,  where  the 
cakes  had  been  taken  by  some  other  boys,  about  the  time  the 
woman  rushed  out  and  caused  his  arrest,  supposing  he  was  one  of 
them.  The  Agent's  investigation  satisfied  the  parties  that  the  boy 
was  innocent,  and  they  consented  to  his  release,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  work.  This  was  his  first  imprisonment. 

NUMBER  30  : — Was  the  case  of  an  inoffensive  young  man  who 
was  respectably  connected.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  one  year's  imprisonment.  He  got  into  the  difficulty  from 
having  become  intoxicated,  and  while  in  this  condition,  passing 
along  through  the  streets,  he  was  annoyed  by  a  little  girl  about  ten 
years  of  age,  who  was  making  fun  of  him,  he  ran  after  her  and  put 
his  hands  upon  her.  A  discharged  convict,  and  a  bad  character,  who 
had  been  in  prison  several  times,  had  the  prisoner  arrested  upon  a 
charge  of  assault  and  battery  upon  the  girl,  and  they  both  appeared 
as  witnesses  against  him  in  Court ;  as  he  had  no  counsel,  and  as  he 
had  declined  to  let  his  parents  know  of  the  occurrence,  he  was  com- 
mitted and  sentenced.  When  this  had  been  done,  his  parents  were 
informed  of  what  had  happened  him.  They  went  to  Judge  Fin- 
letter,  and  asked  to  have  the  sentence  reconsidered,  and  a  new  trial 
granted.  This  he  declined  to  do,  until  he  requested  your  Agent  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  case  and  inquire  into  the  character  of 
the  witnesses.  The  Agent's  investigation  of  the  case  revealed  the 
fact  to  the  Court  that  it  was  a  regular  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
witnesses  to  extort  money  from  the  prisoner ;  and  they  had  gone  to 
the  prison  before  the  trial  and  offered  to  settle  the  case  for  a  con- 
sideration, which  was  refused  by  the  prisoner.  When  the  Agent 
went  to  the  father  of  the  girl  for  his  consent  to  reconsider  the  sen- 
tence in  the  case,  he  declined  to  give  hrs  consent  unless  he  received 
$50.  He  admitted  he  knew  nothing  about  the  case,  only  what  he 
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had  been  told.  The  Agent  then  went  to  the  other  witness,  the 
convict,  for  his  consent,  which  he  declined  to  give  unless  he 
received  $100.  Both  of  these  offers  were  declined  by  the  Agent, 
who  proved  to  the  Court  that  both  of  the  witnesses  were  bad  char- 
acters. The  girl  had  previously  been  arrested  upon  the  charge  of 
arson,  in  setting  fire  to  a  stable.  The  other  witness  had  served 
eighteen  months  in  our  prison,  and  was  known  to  be  a  notorious 
character.  After  the  Agent  succeeded  in  making  it  appear  clear  to 
the  mind  of  the  Judge  that  this  was  a  conspiracy  to  extort  money 
from  the  prisoner,  and  that  the  occurrence  happened  in  broad  day- 
light, in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  and  that  no  harm  had  been 
done  to  the  girl,  and  that  she  herself  had  provoked  the  assault,  and 
her  father  had  not  made  any  complaint  in  the  case,  and  had  not 
asked  to  have  the  prisoner  prosecuted,  the  Judge  became  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  reconsider  the  sentence,  and  allow  the 
prisoner  to  be  released.  All  of  which  was  promptly  done  without 
any  expense  whatever. 

NUMBER  31 : — Was  a  case  of  great  oppression,  which  was  that  of 
a  poor  woman,  the  mother  of  five  children,  who  had  been  robbed 
and  badly  beaten  by  her  prosecutors,  that  consisted  of  a  man,  his 
wife  and  son.  For  this  offence  she  sued  them.  They  asked  for  a 
postponement  of  the  case,  which  was  granted  them,  after  which 
they  went  and  sued  her  before  another  alderman,  and  imprisoned 
her  to  prevent  her  from  appearing  at  the  further  hearing,  which  was 
to  take  place  next  day.  By  the  time  the  case  came  up  again,  they 
had  her  imprisoned,  and  prevented  her  from  appearing.  The 
magistrate  saw  through  this  attempt  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  bound  the  parties  over  for  trial.  The  Agent  then  went  to 
Judge  Finletter  and  informed  him  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
he  took  the  Agent  for  bail,  and  the  prisoner  was  released.  The 
Agent  supplied  her  with  counsel,  which  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prosecute  her  prosecutors,  who  had  so  badly  beaten  and 
robbed  her. 

We  present  thus,  at  some  considerable  expense  of 
space,  a  part  of  the  statements  of  the  Agents  who  act 
under  direction  of  the  respective  committees  of  the 
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Penitentiary  and  County  Prison.  These  are  the  "  first 
works  "  of  the  Society — and  year  by  year  while  they 
are  repeated  they  augment  in  number  and  benefit. 

It  is  not  unknown  that  there  are  many  excellent 
persons  who,  on  hearing  or  reading  the  statement  of 
cases  settled  by  the  Agent  of  the  County  Prison,  con- 
demn his  interference  as  "  impeding  justice  and  en- 
couraging a  violation  of  the  law."  Now,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  most  of  the  cases  reported  the  priso- 
ners were  really  innocent,  in  several  they  were  objects 
of  gross  persecution,  and  of  course  it  was  justice  that 
let  them  go,  though  it  was  mercy  that  suggested  an 
enquiry  into  the  case. 

Some  of  the  cases  are  cited  as  absolute  violations  of 
the  law — but  closer  viewed  it  was  discovered  that  the 
prisoners  were  not  deeply  steeped  in  guilt;  the  offence 
charged  being  the  first,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
prisoners  and  their  families  were  suffering  greatly 
more  by  the  suit  than  society  could  profit  by  their  con- 
viction. And  it  is  most  gratifying  to  state  that  the 
return  to  the  prison  of  persons  liberated  under  these 
circumstances  has  been  very  rare. 

It  is  not  denied  that  some  who  have  been  released 
by  the  great  efforts  of  the  Agent  have  used  their  liberty 
to  deserve  and  obtain  another  imprisonment.  We  must 
not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  great  good  be- 
cause there  are  possibilities  of  some  little  evil  result- 
ing from  the  attempt. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  blessing  of  a  restored 
parent,  restored  to  virtue  and  to  his  family,  will  com- 
prehend the  benefits  resulting  from  the  labour  of  the 
two  Agents  of  this  Society. 
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The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Society  are  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  the  journal.  It  is  however  proper  that  some 
special  notice  should  be  taken  of  contributions  to  our 
funds  that  have  been  of  important  uses. 

The  late  Mrs.  Randolph,  daughter  of  Dr.  Philip 
Syng  Physick,  left  a  legacy  to  the  Society  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  expressive  at  once  of  her  generous  sym- 
pathy with  all  movements  that  tend  toward  alleviating 
physical  misery,  and  ameliorating  the  moral  condition 
of  human  beings,  and  a  beautiful  memorial  of  her 
lamented  and  distinguished  son,  Mr.  Philip  P.  Ran- 
dolph, one  of  the  most  effective,  modest  and  re- 
spected members  of  our  acting  committee.  It  is  a 
just  occasion  for  felicitation  when  the  virtuous  zeal  of 
the  member  commends  our  Society  to  the  liberal  ap- 
proval of  the  good. 

The  administrators  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Jesse 
George  selected  our  Society  as  one  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  that  good  man's  property,  and  enriched  our  treasury 
with  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Last  year  the  Legislature  of  the  State  appropriated 
three  thousand  dollars  to  the  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  convicts  discharged  from  the  Penitentiary  in 
this  City.  The  Report  of  the  Agent  of  the  Society  for 
that  institution  will  show  some  of  the  uses  to  which  that 
sum  has  been  and  is  being  applied.  But  no  report  that 
we  can  publish  will  fairly  set  forth  the  benefit  result- 
ing from  the  using  of  the  three  thousand  dollars  thus 
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appropriated.  It  would  jeopard  a  portion  of  the  good 
work  were  the  full  record  of  the  application  of  various 
small  sums  to  help  the  outcoming  prisoner  made.  In  his 
family  and  among  his  friends  the  error  of  his  life  must 
of  course  be  known.  But,  accepting  with  caution  the  evi- 
dences of  his  resolution  to  do  wrong  no  more,  and  as- 
sisting him  on  the  way  toward  honest  labor,  allowing 
some  funds,  with  some  watchfulness,  the  whole  good 
intention  of  the  Legislature  in  granting  the  money  and 
the  whole  guardianship  and  affectionate  care  of  those 
who  administer  the  gift,  would  be  lost,  if  with  the 
money  and  advice — there  was  sent  forth  a  statement 
that  the  man  was  a  graduate  of  the  Penitentiary.  No 
deception  is  to  be  used  with  persons  who  give  employ- 
ment to,  and  repose  trust  in,  one  of  the  persons  assisted 
by  our  Agent,  and  supplied  from  the  State  appropria- 
tion ;  but  we  must  not  place  upon  the  forehead  of  the 
repentant  a  mark  of  his  crime  and  his  punishment, 
lest  we  defeat  the  object  of  our  association  and  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature,  neither  of  which  was  to 
assist  a  criminal,  but  to  aid  a  repentant. 

Could  the  members  of  the  Legislature  see  the  effect 
of  their  appropriation,  mark  the  appropriateness  of  its 
application,  and  witness  the  grateful  reception  thereof 
by  the  proper  object,  and  know,  as  it  is  known  to  the 
Agent,  how  men,  their  fellow  citizens — their  fellow  men, 
have  been  sustained  in  their  resolutions  to  be  good, 
while  they  were  seeking  employment  in  which  they  could 
do  good — they  would  thank  God  that  they  used  the 
opportunity  which  their  official  position  afforded  to  pro- 
mote and  strengthen  virtue  and  restore  the  erring  to 
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confidence  and  respect,  and  give  to  society  its  true 
strength.  If  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,  surely  there  should  be  special  joy  and 
self-felicitation  among  those  who  restore  to  society  the 
erring  and  the  repentant. 


NECROLOGY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  acting  committee  of  the 
Society  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  May 
21,  1874,  by  a  solemn  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent, James  J.  Barclay,  esq.,  of  the  death  of  the  es- 
teemed and  most  useful  member,  Charles  Ellis. 

Mr.  Barclay  dwelt  with  earnestness  upon  the  valued 
services  of  the  deceased,  and  upon  the  claims  which  he 
had  established  upon  the  lasting  respect  and  gratitude 
of  the  members  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  Barclay  concluded  his  remarks  by  presenting  to 
the  meeting  the  following  Resolutions : 

Resolved;  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  have  learned, 
with  unfeigned  regret,  of  the  death  of  their  beloved  and  valued 
associate,  Charles  Ellis,  justly  endeared  to  them  by  his  many  virtues, 
his  kind  and  amiable  deportment,  his  high  integrity  and  his  benev- 
olence. 

Resolved;  That  we  confidently  speak  not  only  for  the  prisoner 
and  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  others  with  whom  our  beloved  friend 
came  in  contact,  when  we  record  among  his  many  virtues  that  his  very 
presence  was  at  once  an  inspiration  of  goodness,  and  his  genial 
smile  and  words,  benedictions  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Resolved ;  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  convey  to 
the  family  of  their  deceased  colleague  the  sincere  sympathy  of  this 
Committee  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Love  seconded  the  Resolution  in  some 
touching  and  appropriate  remarks. 

Joseph  R.  Chandler,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  Society,  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, said : 

"The  changes  which  death  is  working  in  the  various 
associations  of  which  many  of  us  are  members,  have 
always  been  noticed  as  of  natural  occurrence,  and 
though  the  individual  has  been  mourned  the  institu- 
tions have  survived  with  success.  Within  a  year  or 
two  this  Society  has  been  called  to  lament  the  loss  of 
so  few  of  its  active  members,  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  sense  of  security,  which  is  not  to  be  indulged 
in  a  life  where  change  and  alteration  are  conditions  of 
existence. 

"  This  seeming  security  has  been  lessened ;  and  a 
realization  of  the  liability  to  disturbance  by  the  death 
of  members,  has  been  forced  upon  the  Society  by  the 
formal  and  solemn  annunciation  by  our  President  of 
the  sudden  decease  of  CHARLES  ELLIS,  an  early,  steady, 
friend  of  active  philanthropy,  and  an  efficient  member 
of  that  Committee  upon  which  devolved  the  perform- 
ance of  the  great  work  for  which  this  Society  was 
formed,  and  for  which  it  is  distinguished.  It  was  the 
nature  of  Charles  Ellis  to  be  prompt,  earnest  and  liberal 
in  his  commendation  of  others.  His  appreciation  of 
the  valued  services  of  his  associates  found  expression 
in  a  measured,  but  most  gratifying,  commendation.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  so  much,  at  least,  was  due  to  willing 
and  successful  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  But 
while  he  gave  time  and  means  and  the  influence  of  his 
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good  name  and  beautiful  example  to  the  same  great 
cause,  and  ensured  thereby  enlarged  success  to  the 
undertaking  in  which  he  shared,  he  shrunk  from  the 
voice  of  praise  and  open  manifestations  of  approval 
of  his  own  works  as  instinctively  as  if  the  expressions 
of  approbation  were  not  fully  deserved.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  only  instance  in  which  his  opinion  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  his  co-laborers. 

"  Such  a  delicacy  was  respected  by  the  associates  of 
Mr.  Ellis  while  he  lived,  and  were  it  not  that  the  cause 
of  practical  philanthropy  has  a  claim  upon  our  consid- 
eration, it  would,  perhaps,  be  natural,  though  unjust, 
that  no  extended  record  be  made  here  of  the  manifold 
good  works  of  our  lamented  colleague.  Chastened 
encomium,  however,  will  best  suit  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed,  and  if  far  less  is  said  of  the 
deceased  than  we  know  was  deserved,  his  associates 
here  may  console  themselves  for  the  deficiency,  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  respecting  the  remarkable  delicacy  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  hinting  at,  rather  than  displaying,  the 
social  virtues  by  which  he  ever  made  his  presence 
so  welcome  that  his  absence  became  noticeable  and 
painful. 

"  The  manners  of  Charles  Ellis  were  gentle,  and  of 
such  a  subdued  nature  that  few  who  have  ever  been 
associated  with  him  in  good  works  (the  only  kind  of 
work  that  he  would  undertake)  can  fail  of  recalling 
the  pleasant  effects  of  his  interference  in  any  business. 
His  approving  smile  was  regarded  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  past  and  an  encouragement  for  the  future. 
His  expression  of  non-concurrence  was  so  gentle,  so 
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deferential ;  though  his  opinion  may  not  have  been 
adopted,  (a  very  rare  occurrence,)  yet  respect  was  in- 
creased and -cordially  ensured. 

"  Mr.  Ellis  had  little  taste  for  the  display  which  seems 
with  some  people  necessary  to  the  success  of  associated 
effort.  He  believed  that  constant  labor  towards  the 
proposed  end  would  recommend  the  work  and  the 
workers  sufficiently  to  public  approval,  and  he  seemed 
more  desirous  to  know  of  the  accomplishment  of  an 
undertaking  than  to  hear  the  details  of  proceedings. 

"  The  simplicity  of  his  own  mind,  its  freedom  from 
all  unexpressed  reservation,  made  him  reliant  on  the 
professions  of  his  chosen  associates,  and  the  love  of 
truth  that  dictated  and  characterized  his  own  state- 
ments made  him  a  careful  scanner  of  what  he  might 
be  called  on  to  confirm.  He  had,  indeed,  "Truth  in 
the  inner  man." 

"  Mr.  Ellis  was  a  man  of  delicacy,  truth,  and  sincerity. 
He  was  a  man  of  moderation  in  his  praise — a  moder- 
ation that  made  the  praise  valuable  as  the  commenda- 
tion of  one  who  would  not  go  beyond  justice  nor  allow 
the  expression  of  his  good  opinion  to  degenerate  into 
the  spirit  of  flattery.  There  was  a  hesitancy  in  his 
expression  of  opinion  that  showed  how  much  he  feared 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  another,  and  how  much  he 
feared  to  be  considered  as  too  self-reliant. 

"Though  distrustful  of  himself,  he  felt  that  he  had 
yet  a  duty  towards  truth  which  demanded  that,  if  judg- 
ment was  to  be  expressed  at  all,  it  must  be  in  sincerity 
and  truth. 

"This  Society  appreciated  the  advantage  of  the  well- 
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directed  zeal,  the  sound  judgment,  the  prudence  of 
plan,  and  the  directness  and  completeness  of  execution 
which  distinguished  Mr.  Ellis;  and  individual  members 
who  had  the  advantage  of  being  directly  associated 
with  him  in  the  work  of  benevolence  found  their  labor 
lightened  by  the  gentleness  of  their  companion,  and 
hence  members  of  this  Committee  partake  with  the 
Society  generally  in  sorrow  at  the  death  of  so  good  a 
man  and  such  a  useful  associate,  and  the  collected 
mourning  is  but  the  aggregate  of  individual  grief. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  Society  has  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  high  claims  of  Mr.  Ellis  upon  the  respect  of  its 
members,  as  well  by  his  distinguished  deservings  as  a 
citizen,  as  by  the  special  devotion  of  time  and  means 
to  the  particular  objects  which  the  institution  has  in 
view,  and  that  its  members  feel  that  in  the  death  of 
Charles  Ellis  social  science  has  lost  an  able  advo- 
cate, and  benevolence  a  practical  illustrator.  That, 
while  earnest  in  his  devotion  to  the  principles  and 
rules  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  its 
requirements,  he  was  so  kind  and  courteous  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow  laborers  as  to  give  a  new 
charm  to  active  benevolence. 

"I  feel  sure  that  the  Society  is  willing  to  make  an  offer- 
ing to  the  memory  of  a  departed  associate,  and  to  have 
that  memorial  striking  in  expression  and  permanent 
from  its  components,  and  especially  appropriate  to  his 
character  and  its  own  duties.  Our  Society  holds  in 
grateful  respect  the  good  principles  and  gentle  man- 
ners of  Charles  Ellis,  and  will  endeavor  to  make  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  prison  improvement  and  his 
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labors  to  alleviate  the  miseries  and  improve  the  morals 
of  prisoners  stimulants  to  persistent  efforts  in  the  same 
direction  and  in  the  same  philanthropic  spirit. 

"With  such  views  of  my  own,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  feelings  of  our  fellow  members,  I  most  heartily 
concur  in  the  sentiments  of  affectionate  respect  which 
our  President  has  offered  to  the  memory  of  our  de- 
ceased colleague,  and  hope  that  they  will  be  unani- 
mously adopted." 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  Wm. 
S.  Perot,  Peter  Williamson,  and  Joseph  R.  Chandler 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  convey  to  the  family 
the  proceedings  of  the  Acting  Committee. 


THINGS  YET  TO  BE  DONE. 

The  question  of  system  has  been  presented  some- 
what at  length  in  some  of  the  papers  of  this  year's 
Journal,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  success  of 
prison  administration  must  greatly  depend  upon  the 
construction,  form,  and  adaptation  of  the  prison  itself. 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  law  requires,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  that  the  convicted  felon  should  be 
sentenced  to  separate  confinement  for  a  certain  time, 
and  the  sentence  of  the  Court  usually  conforms  to  that 
provision  of  the  statute.  But  there  the  matter  ends 
in  most  of  the  prisons.  And  while  in  almost  every 
report  upon  prison  matters  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  Europe,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  system,  etc.,  and 
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while  we  are  pointing  to  that  system  as  the  only  true 
mode  of  producing  extensive  improvement  in  the  con- 
vict,— while,  indeed,  we  are  calling  attention  to  results 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  as  illustrative  of  our  views 
of  Penitentiary  discipline, — we  are  told  that  so  far  has 
the  administration  of  that  State  Institution  drifted  away 
from  the  important  principle  of  separate  confinement, 
that  one-quarter  at  least,  if  not  one-third,  of  the  cells 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  contain  more  than  one  con- 
vict, in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
in  disobedience  to  the  sentence  of  the  Established 
Constitutional  Court. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  great  wrong  ?  this  mighty 
wrong  to  the  convict,  this  disobedience  of  the  law,  this 
contempt  of  Court?  Those  who  know  the  Warden 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  will  acquit  him  of  any  in- 
tention of  doing  wrong  in  the  matter. 

He  is  bound  to  receive  all  convicts  sent  to  that  prison 
by  courts  authorized  so  to  dispose  of  convicts,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men, 
Warden,  or  Inspectors,  may  refuse  admission  and 
entertainment  to  any  person  sentenced  thereto  by  the 
proper  Court  in  the  Eastern  District  of  this  State. 

Yet  in  Scotland,  when  the  great  Perth  prison  has  its 
full  quota  of  prisoners,  the  doors  are  closed  against 
convicts,  what  Court  soever  may  send  them  thither, 
and  they  are  remanded  to  their  respective  county  jails 
till  their  turn  comes  for  admission.  The  great  system 
of  separate  confinement  is  exposed  to  misrepresenta- 
tion by  the  unlawful  crowding  of  convicts  into  cells, 
and  the  rights  of  prisoners  are  grossly  violated  by  this 
most  illegitimate  mixture. 
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To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  we  must  look  for  a 
correction  of  the  evil.  Another  penitentiary  in  the 
centre  of  the  State  is  required,  and  the  earliest  legis- 
lation ought  to  be  made  to  respond  to  the  demands 
that  decency,  humanity,  true  policy,  and  science,  make 
for  additional  prison  space. 

It  should  be  stated  here  explicitly  that  while  the  evil 
of  two  in  a  cell  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  Penitentiary, 
the  great  principle  of  separate  confinement  is  carried 
out  in  the  largest  number  of  cells  without  any  abate- 
ment of  the  discipline  and  the  advantage  of  the  system. 
The  evil  is  felt  only  in  the  cells  wherein  the  law  is  vio- 
lated. 


COUNTY  PRISON. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  evil  of  crowded 
cells  that  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  exists 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  County  Prison. 
There,  where  nearly  seven  hundred  men  and  boys 
are  detained,  there  are  not  half  the  number  of 
cells  to  receive  them,  and  classification  as  it  regards 
moral  character,  or  mental  proclivities,  is  impossible. 
Length  of  sentence  must  generally  be  the  test  of  asso- 
ciation, while  it  is  known  that  some  who  receive  and 
deserve  long  sentences,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
act  for  which  they  suffer,  nearly  morally  sound.  This 
crowding  of  prisoners  of  all  classes,  this  miserable 
mixture  of  age  and  crime,  is  a  terrible  outrage,  and 
one  that  has  commanded  the  attention  of  almost  every 
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Grand  Jury  for  the  last  ten  years.  But  the  repeated 
presentations  of  a  Grand  Jury  that  point  to  an  evil 
that  is  disgraceful  to  the  City  and  insulting  to  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  established  Courts,  are 
totally  unheeded,  while  a  presentation  that  involves  the 
evil  resulting  from  badly  constructed  sewers  receives 
from  the  City  authorities  an  attention  which  it  deserves. 

The  Philadelphia  County  Prison  is  not  half  large 
enough  for  the  male  convicts  which  it  holds.  There  is 
land  immediately  adjoining,  on  the  west,  which  belongs 
to  the  City,  and  which  is  now  used  for  no  good  pur- 
pose. The  blocks  of  the  Prison  which  are  occupied  by 
males  should  be  extended  westward  on  that  land,  till 
there  should  be  a  cell  for  every  male  inmate. 

It  is  the  fixed  opinion  of  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  the  County  Prison  that,  had  the  City 
Council  extended  the  prison  westward,  upon  City  prop- 
erty, there  would  now  be  not  half  the  number  of  male 
prisoners  that  crowd  the  cells  unlawfully. 

The  number  of  cells  in  the  female  department  was 
increased,  and  the  result  of  that  action  and  the  conse- 
quent admission  of  individual  treatment  has  been  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  prisoners  from  nearly  three 
hundred  down  to  less  than  one  hundred. 

We  have  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
for  a  remedy  to  existing  evils  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, where,  however,  two  in  a  cell  is  far  superior  to 
the  congregate  system  that  allows  of  a  general  associ- 
ation of  all  the  convicts. 

We  appeal  to  the  City  Councils  to  remedy  the  exist- 
ing crying  evil  at  the  City  and  County  Prison. 
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THE  INSANE. 

We  are  concerned  for  the  honor  of  our  State  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  who  are  charged  with  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  after  their  insanity  commenced,  or  who 
become  insane  after  conviction.  There  are  not  ade- 
quate provisions  for  that  class  of  unfortunates,  and 
there  should  be.  Now,  the  cells  of  prisons  contain 
many  who,  if  properly  treated,  might  be  restored — 
many,  indeed,  who  are  hopelessly  insane,  whose  pres- 
ence disturbs  order,  while  all  circumstances  irritate  and 
augment  disease. 

Some  of  these  unhappy  persons  are  not  altogether 
insane.  They  are  not,  indeed  to  be  trusted  abroad 
and  alone,  but  they  have  enough  of  correct  intellect  to 
understand  their  condition  and  be  pained  at  their 
shocking  surroundings.  They  know  that  they  are  not 
all  right,  but  they  feel  keenly  the  pain  and  disgrace 
of  their  association.  It  is  a  horrible  thought. 

"  It  is  as  if  the  dead  should  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  him  steal." 

Surely,  surely,  the  Legislature  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth will  attend  to  the  strong  appeal  to  them  as 
philanthropists,  as  legislators,  as  men. 

We  have  foreborne  the  use  of  the  term  "insane 
criminals."  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  These 
"  wrong-doers  "  must  not  be  treated  harshly  either  in 
deed  or  word. 
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OUR  EFFORTS. 

We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  though  we 
make  a  report  of  the  business  and  doings  of  the  Act- 
ing Committee,  we  have  also  the  duty  of  presenting 
and  defending  the  principles  upon  which  these  labors 
rest,  and  of  discussing  systems  and  measures  for  the 
most  efficacious  and  useful  administration  of  prison 
affairs.  That  part  of  our  labor  will  be  found  in  other 
portions  of  this  journal. 

We  owe  thanks  to  many  for  encouraging  words  and 
sustaining  contributions,  and  we  look  with  gratification 
to  the  personal  labors  and  sacrifices  of  most  of  those 
whom  thi.s  Society  has  delegated  to  represent  its  inten- 
tions and  perform  its  work  within  the  walls  of  the 
prisons.  Those  labors  are  unostentatious.  They  are 
unnoticed  by  the  world,  and  those  who  perform  them 
must  find  their  reward  in  a  sense  of  duty  successfully 
performed,  or,  failing  that  result,  that  of  good  intention 
rightly  directed. 

Though  the  visitors  in  the  cells  of  the  convicts  may 
not  be  the  subjects  of  public  eulogy, 

— "their  names  will  live, 
Not  in  the  memories  but  the  hearts  of  men, 
Because  those  hearts  they  comforted  and  raised, 
And  where  they  saw  God's  images  cast  down, 
Lifted  them  up  again  and  blew  the  dust 
From  the  worn  features  and  disfigured  limbs." 
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CONGRESSES. 

Public  sentiment  needs  always  some  artificial  means 
to  give  it  activity;  and  care,  advice,  judgment,  pru- 
dence, are  necessary  to  give  it  direction.  When 
abuses  are  to  be  corrected,  and  systems  to  be  estab- 
lished, practical  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  operation 
of  the  former,  and  a  comprehension  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  latter,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 
The  formation  of  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mise- 
ries of  Public  Prisons  was  a  standing  evidence  of  the 
great  fact  that  abuses  needed  correction ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  influence  of  the  labors  of  the  Society 
shows  that  a  prudent  knowledge  guided  its  action. 

We  stop  not  now  to  show  how  this  Society  has 
influenced  public  sentiment,  nor  indeed,  need  we 
attempt  to  prove  that  it  has  awakened  and  directed 
public  feeling  toward  the  subject  of  prison  improve- 
ment, and  been  one,  if  not  the  only,  early  instrument 
of  inviting  consideration  to  the  great  science  of  Pe- 
nology. Indeed,  we  may  say  that  before  the  Philadel- 
phia Prison  Discipline  Society  made  public  its  views 
by  an  exposition  of  its  labors,  that  branch  of  social 
science  which  we  denominate  Penology  was  unknown. 
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The  general  melioration  of  public  feeling — the 
enlargement  of  human  sympathy — and  growing  love 
of  man  for  man  in  the  increased  recognition  of 
human  fraternity,  has  prepared  society  for  proposi- 
tions to  lessen  human  misery  and  increase  human 
happiness. 

The  alleviation  of  the  misery  of  public  prisons  is  a 
work  that  springs  out  of  the  growing  prevalence  of 
those  ideas  of  fraternity;  and  that  work  has  been  com- 
mended to  general  approval  and  partial  adoption  by 
the  quiet,  unostentatious  labors  of  men  and  societies, 
who  find  reward  for  sacrifice  in  the  gratification  of 
generous  feeling,  and  in  the  evidence  which  they 
possess  of  the  entire  practicability  of  the  best  part  of 
their  theory. 

The  efforts  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  prisons — to 
diminish  the  lawful  and  law-imposed  suffering  of  the 
prisoners — soon  lead  the  philanthropists  to  find  that 
their  labors,  like  most  others  of  extensive  impor- 
tance, were  dependent  for  success,  or  rather  for 
degrees  of  success,  on  "  system."  That  is,  they  saw 
that  there  must  be  some  plan  of  labor,  some  scheme 
for  reaching  and  influencing  the  objects ;  and  as  their 
work  advanced,  they  found  that  to  alleviate  the  physi- 
cal sufferings  of  the  convict,  they  must  deal  with  his 
mental  powers,  and  excite  mental  energies.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  cruel  punishment  de- 
graded— nay  that  any  kind  of  punishment  that  did 
nothing  but  punish  was  unworthy  a  moral  Common- 
wealth, whose  interests  are  reached,  whose  characters 
are  formed,  by  the  aggregate  of  the  interest  and 
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character  of  the  people.  They  discovered  that  improve- 
ment was  possible,  and  not  difficult,  for  the  convict. 
They  saw  that  the  imprisonment  only  withdrew  from 
society  the  danger  of  that  man's  depredation  for  the 
time  of  his  incarceration;  while,  if  he  could  be  improved 
as  well  as  punished,  that  is,  if  the  punishment  could  be 
made  a  means,  at  least  a  season,  of  improvement, 
society,  instead  of  dreading  the  convict's  release  as 
a  most  dangerous  element,  might  hail  his  return  to 
family  and  friends  as  an  addition  to  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  community. 

How  was  the  work  to  be  done  ?  How  was  prison 
discipline  to  be  made  a  means  of  moral  improvement? 
And  how  was  society  to  be  benefited  by  dealing  with 
the  men  whom  the  laws  of  the  State  had  righteously 
condemned  to  infamous  punishment? 

These  are  the  questions  at  issue — no  one  asks 
whether  the  gross  offender  shall  be  punished.  All 
agree  to  that.  No  one  asks  that  prisons  may  be 
abolished.  All  confess  that  they  are  necessary  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  society,  as  society  exists.  The 
question  is,  how  shall  that  punishment  be  made  most 
useful  to  the  punished  and  to  Society?  what  shall 
be  the  kind  of  dealing  with  the  prisoner?  how  shall 
his  moral  sensibilities  be  awakened  ?  how  his  sense  of 
dignity  as  a  man  may  be  enlarged  ?  how  his  capabili- 
ties be  directed  to  utility?  how  he  maybe  made  to 
comprehend  and  discharge  his  duties  to  his  family,  to 
society,  to  himself,  and  to  God  ? 

And  prisons  being  necessary,  how  may  they  be 
constructed  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
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attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  their  discipline  was 
prepared  ?  How  may  the  prisons  be  planned  so  as  to 
give  facility  to  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  ?  How 
may  the  prisoner  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  benefit  to  society  ? 

The  early  laborers  in  behalf  of  prisoners  soon  found 
themselves  contending  against  the  provisions  of  laws 
altogether  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  prisoners. 
They  found  even  in  this  City  the  convict  working  with 
besom  and  shovel,  heaping  up  the  dirt  in  the  public 
streets,  or  chained  to  a  wheelbarrow  to  convey  away 
the  accumulations  from  the  co-convict's  labors. 

The  laws  that  authorized  such  p.  degradation  were 
repealed,  and  less  of  publicity  was  allowed,  none,  in- 
deed, excepting  a  weekly  flogging  at  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Market  streets,  or  the  transportation  of 
the  murderer,  in  a  cart,  from  the  prison  to  Bu«h  Hill, 
or  Logan  Square,  where  the  gallows  and  a  crowd 
awaited  him.  One  by  one  the  barbarities  of  our  laws 
yielded,  and  the  convict  has  been  placed  in  a  position 
favorable  to  an  amelioration  of  his  condition,  not  only 
by  an  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  a  prison  cell,  but  by 
making  that  cell  a  school-room  for  lessons  of  morals 
founded  on  religion,  that  must  aid  the  pupil  to  leave 
his  class-room  with  honor,  and  graduate  from  the  insti- 
tution a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 

Local  societies  produce  good  in  their  own  sphere, 
and  they  awaken  energies  in  other  circles.  Meet- 
ings for  the  consideration  of  prison  discipline  were 
held,  associations  were  formed,  large  congregations  de- 
clared and  enforced  the  idea  of  improving  the  convict, 
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national  meetings  were  assembled,  and,  at  length, 
in  1872,  an  International  Congress  was  held  in  London, 
composed  of  representatives  from  almost  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  from  the  nations  professing  Mohamme- 
danism, and  from  Japan  and  China.  And  while  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information  was  there  imparted  as  to 
the  state  of  prison  discipline  in  countries  represented, 
there  went  forth  from  that  Congress  a  zeal  according 
to  knowledge,  a  determination  to  make  every  country 
represented  there  a  beneficiary,  by  ensuring  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  prison  management  that  should 
improve,  while  it  punished,  the  offenders  against  the 
laws. 

By  an  arrangement  in  the  London  Congress,  Na- 
tional Congresses  were  to  be  held,  and  in  due  time 
another  international  assembly  will  be  called,  probably 
at  Rome,  and  perhaps  in  the  year  1876. 


CONGRESS  IN  ST.  Louis. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Journal  will  be  found  state- 
ments of  the  situation  of  prison  affairs  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  we  may  acid  here  that  Japan  is  im- 
proving her  prisons  and  prison  management,  and  in  this 
country  the  proposed  National  Congress  was  held  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  May,  1874.  Of  that  very  re- 
spectable gathering  we  have  not  yet  any  printed  report. 
The  two  members  of  this  Society,  Messrs.  Chandler 
and  Hill,  selected  by  the  Acting  Committee  as  its 
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representatives  in  that  body,  were  prevented  by  sick- 
ness from  discharging  the  duties  devolved  upon  them. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Robinson,  also  a  member  of  this  Society, 
who  was  to  attend  the  St.  Louis  Congress  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  another  institution  in  this  City,  kindly 
undertook  the  duties  of  answering  for  the  "  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons  ;  "  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
that  gentleman,  by  a  verbal  report,  showed  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  were  interesting,  and  that 
he  had  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

The  St.  Louis  Congress  was  organized  by  electing 
our  townsman,  the  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  as  president. 
The  intimate  acquaintance  which  Mr.  Vaux  has  ac- 
quired in  prison  management,  his  fame  as  a  penologist, 
and  his  promptness  of  decision,  made  the  selection  one 
upon  which  the  Congress  might  congratulate  itself; 
while  his  thorough  understanding  of  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  (the  separate)  system  as- 
sured to  the  advocates  of  that  mode  of  prison  disci- 
pline a  fair  presentation  of  a  system  that  must,  in  time, 
prevail.  That  now  only  needs  a  full  and  fair  presen- 
tation to  secure  to  it  a  larger  adoption  and  increased 
advocacy. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Vaux,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  by 
a  member  of  our  Society,  shows  the  general  views  of 
some  of  the  members  of  that  Congress,  and  it  shows 
also,  what  has  been  made  manifest  to  many  members  of 
these  congresses,  national  and  international,  viz. :  that 
few  who  come  to  the  meetings  have  any  settled  views 
on  prison  discipline  beyond  what  is  practised  in  their 
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own  vicinity,  and  fewer  still  have  regarded  the  subject 
as  one  of  study,  as  intimately  and  most  importantly 
connected  with  social  science. 

Mr.  Vaux  is  an  "  outspoken  "  man.  He  does  not 
allow  the  thirty-two  years'  intimacy  with  prison  gov- 
ernment to  be  considered  as  fruitless ;  and  his  opinion 
thus  acquired  he  plainly  and  forcibly  presents.  He  is 
authority  on  penology — not  merely  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  penitentiary,  and  the  form  and  measurement 
of  its  cells,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  discipline 
of  the  convicts.  But  he  has  studied  in  the  best  of 
schools,  the  miseries,  the  inducements,  the  temptations 
that  have  influenced  the  adult  felon.  And  he  compre- 
hends the  great  point  of  individual  offence — individual 
punishment  and  individual  improvement  of  the  offen- 
der. Crime  cause  and  crime  consequences  he  has 
inquired  into.  And  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  President  of 
the  Board  for  many  years,  his  opinion  commands 
respect. 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  which  reference  has 
been  made : 

MR.  VAUX'S  LETTER. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  CHANDLER: — 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  learn  something  of 
the  character  and  work  of  the  Congress  recently  held 
in  St.  Louis,  that  you  may  the  better  comprehend  if 
any  real  progress  has  been  made  by  these  meetings, 
or,  if  they  practically  subserve  the  objects  many  hope 
to  be  realized  from  their  assembling. 
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I  have  never  felt  certain  that  these  meetings  were 
capable  of  yielding  any  decided  benefit  to  the  great 
questions  which  they  propose  to  discuss,  examine  and 
decide.  The  chief  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
so  many  excellent  people  regard  a  prison,  its  inmates, 
and  plan  of  management,  .as  the  concrete  of  all  the 
subjects  involved,  or  which  constitute  rather,  the  sci- 
ence of  penology.  The  most  crude,  often  irrational, 
too  frequently  emotional  and  humanitarian,  notions  are 
set  up  as  elemental  principles,  on  which  all  systems  of 
prison  discipline  must  be  based.  The  "  glittering  gen- 
erality "  that  the  "  brotherhood  of  man  "  is  united  by 
love,  and  hence  all  men,  everywhere,  under  all  circum- 
stances, being  of  this  brotherhood,  either  insane,  con- 
vict, or  outlaws,  must  be  treated  in  love,  by  love,  as  the 
chief  means  of  demonstrating  the  human  in  individuals 
and  society,  is  not,  in  my  experience,  the  exclusive 
mode  of  treatment  for  convicts,  exclusive  of  all  other 
considerations,  exclusive  of  the  many  most  important 
questions  which  are  involved  in  crime-cause,  and  its 
relations  to  society,  and  the  imperative  demands  on  the 
State  for  legislation  which  neither  educates,  fosters,  nor 
superinduces  it.  You,  my  dear  sir,  I  feel  very  sure 
will  freely  agree  in  this  view.  You  have  most  ably 
heretofore  written,  on  this  line  of  thought,  far  better 
and  more  forcibly  than  any  words  of  mine,  but  I  beg 
to  take  leave  cordially  to  confirm  all  you  have  said  on 
this  general  subject.  This  is,  however,  parenthetical, 
yet  not  apart  from  the  purposes  of  this  note. 

The  Congress  at  St.  Louis  did  nothing.  There  were 
many  speakers  who  seemed  to  grow  eloquent  over  the 
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idea,  new  it  would  appear  to  them  by  the  force  of  their 
development  of  it,  that  kindness  was  the  primary  rule 
in  prison  government.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  this 
view  of  the  administration  of  prisons.  Yet  here  in 
Philadelphia,  as  you  so  well  know,  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, this  properly  modulated  voice  of  sympathy  for  the 
degraded,  depraved  and  suffering  has  been  spoken  in 
our  prisons  as  the  command  of  God  to  His  faithful 
children. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  known  as  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  of  penitentiary  discipline.  "  The  indi- 
vidual treatment  system,"  as  we  call  it,  is  as  new  to  very 
many  of  those  good  people  who  are  delegates  to  prison 
congresses,  as  the  Cushite  language.  They  listen 
attentively  to  explanations,  and  when  one  would  think 
they  were  somewhat  impressed,  interject  the  question, 
"Does  it  pay?"  The  crucial  test  with  the  superficial 
mind,  of  any  system  of  prison  discipline  is — will  it  pay? 
The  only  ground  now  existing  on  which  to  defend  the 
congregation  of  convicts  in  a  prison,  their  associate 
labor  in  common,  is,  that  it  pays  more  than  it  costs,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  bookkeeping  which  puts  the 
credit  and  debtor  sides  of  the  account,  so  that  the 
balance  may  be  called  profit.  This,  to-day,  is  the  only 
justification  for  congregating  convicts  in  a  prison. 

There  were  several  very  able  men  in  the  St.  Louis 
Congress.  With  these  gentlemen  much  conversation 
was  permitted  in  which  our  system  was  explained.  It 
was  gratifying  to  find  that  the  reasoning  in  favor  of 
separation  of  convicts  was  fully  accepted.  Step  by  step 
in  the  argument  our  system  was  endorsed.  With  these 
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gentlemen  every  proposition  antecedent  or  ancillary 
to  the  fact  of  imprisonment,  as  showing  that  the  crime 
was  the  act  and  will  of  the  individual,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered by  society  in  his  individual  character,  treated, 
arrested,  tried,  as  an  individual,  regarded  by  the  State 
as  an  isolated  individual  member  of  associated  com- 
munity, was  fully  admitted.  Yet,  when  as  the  corollary, 
the  rational  philosophic  deduction  from  these  admitted 
truths,  it  was  asserted  that  imprisonment,  the  system  of 
prison  discipline,  should  be  individual,  applied  to  each 
individual,  separated  from  every  other  convict,  the 
novelty  of  the  plan,  the  want  of  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence of  its  workings,  its  cost,  became  barriers  to  the 
full  acceptance  of  the  clearest  deductions  from  their 
own  admitted  opinions.  The  advocates  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, or  individual  treatment,  system  are  too  supine 
in  the  advocacy  of  this  great  and  only  true  prison  re- 
form. Here,  in  Philadelphia,  we  are  content  with  what 
we  see  and  know  of  the  advantages  of  our  system.  We 
are  so  very  humanitarian  that  we  are  unwilling  to  con- 
test, combat,  assail  the  influences  that  are  undermining 
our  noble  and  good  discipline  and  prison  system.  We 
fail  to  proclaim  our  faith,  we  fail  to  teach  men  what  we 
have  learned,  we  fail  to  manifest  to  others  the  facts  as 
our  experience  proves  them,  of  real  benefit  to  society, 
we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  facts  which  prove  the 
perils  and  evils  and  errors  of  the  congregate  associate 
systems.  It  is  deplorable  how  much  general  ignorance 
exists,  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
our  Penitentiary.  If  we  are  really  in  earnest  to  ad- 
vocate our  system,  it  will  soon  be  time  to  defend  it,  for 
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its  defence  will  be  necessary  even  here  at  home,  if  we 
much  longer  "abide  in  the  quiet,"  when  the  storm  of 
assault  is  almost  on  us,  and  growing  louder  and  com- 
ing nearer.  The  miserable  fallacy  that  because  a  prison 
earns  by  associate  labor  more  than  the  convict's  sup- 
port, it  is  a  paying  institution  and  a  profit  to  the  State, 
is  corrupting  public  opinion,  and  causing  the  tax-payer 
to  demand  any  system  of  convict  treatment  which  will 
show  a  gain  to  the  treasury  rather  than  a  loss.  Take 
but  one  item  of  cost  to  society  such  a  system  induces, 
but  of  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  plausible  pretext 
for  profit  making  prisons,  the  cost  to  society  which  a 
convict  class  creates,  a  convict  class,  educated,  trained, 
cultivated,  by  this  very  association  in  prison.  The  ex- 
pense of  prevention  against  this  class,  its  supervision, 
its  depredations,  its  repression,  if  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents,  will  far  more  than  exhaust  the  profit  the  in- 
dividuals of  this  class  make  in  prison.  Then,  too,  the 
general  demoralization  of  youth,  young  offenders,  the 
degradation,  depravity,  which  comes  out  of  associate 
prison  connections  with  each  discharged  convict  of  this 
associate  class  into  society,  does  that  cost  nothing? 
Is  the  evil,  spread  broadcast  over  the  land,  which  asso- 
ciate prisons  create  in  a  large  number  of  otherwise 
harmless  men,  not  to  be  counted  in  the  cost  of  congre- 
gation of  convicts  ? 

Does  a  young  man,  convicted  for  the  first  time,  for 
a  first  offence,  a  crime  against  persons,  associated  with 
constitutional  convicts  for  years,  come  out  of  this  asso- 
ciation an  educated,  reformed,  good  citizen,  or  does  he 
not  become,  by  the  degradation  of  association,  a  cost 
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to  the  State  and  to  society,  from  the  future  purpose 
of  his  life  ?  Count  the  cost  of  this  man's  acts  in  so- 
ciety, and  subtract  it  from  the  total  of  his  labor  in 
prison,  and  what  will  be  the  balance  ?  Society  has 
lost  dollars,  while  it  only  gained  cents,  by  his  prison 
labor. 

My  dear  Mr.  Chandler,  you  who  hold  so  powerful  a 
pen,  won't  you  write  on  this  subject — Does  it  pay? 
I  feel  sure  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  does  not. 
There  is  not  a  prison  in  the  United  States  which  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  has  yearly  made  a  profit  by  its  as- 
sociate labor,  unless  there  are  some  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances which  explain  the  fact. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  our  Prison  Society,  I  believe, 
as  I  gather  from  the  published  proceedings ;  there- 
fore, my  dear  Sir,  will  you  not  excite  its  members  to 
earnest,  active  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  grand  system 
of  Prison  Discipline,  that  under  the  sanction  of  the 
name  and  fame  of  that  Society  some  demonstration 
shall  be  made  against  the  false  doctrines,  and  heresy, 
and  error,  which  is  fast  affecting  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  paying  system  of  prison  discipline  ? 

A  last  word  as  to  the  late  Congress.  To  show  you 
the  spirit  of  some  of  those  who  unite  in  such  meetings, 
able,  excellent,  distinguished  men,  too,  a  proposition 
was  made  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  to 
declare  in  favor  of  forced  labor  in  prisons.  Now  this 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  made  a  report  on 
the  subject.  I  can  but  explain  it  briefly  by  this  formu- 
lary. Labor  is  natural  to  man  ;  it  was  the  penalty  for 
his  first  sin  ;  all  men  must  labor ;  therefore  a  convict 
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in  prison  who  won't  work  shall  not  eat !  Idleness, 
starvation — work,  bread. 

There  is  a  view  of  the  benefits  which  arise  from  the 
meetings  of  these  congresses  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  The  public  mind,  whatever  that  is,  has 
never  yet  been  fully  awakened  to  the  great  importance 
of  penal  science.  It  is  not  understood  as  a  science. 
To  be  sure,  much  is  said  of  social  science,  but  crimes, 
crime  cause,  crime  punishment,  and  the  best  plan  of 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  all  grades  and  classes',  for 
offences  against  persons  and  property,  educational, 
emotional,  constitutional,  chronic,  inherited,  causes  of 
crime,  have  never  been  presented  to  the  general  no- 
tice of  society  in  a  way  to  attract  attention.  These 
congresses  invite  such  attention.  They  arrest  public 
attention.  By-and-by  some  stir  is  made.  Here  and 
there  a  lecture  is  delivered,  a  book  printed,  a  congress 
assembles,  and  at  last  the  thinking  part  of  society, 
small  though  it  be,  stops  to  consider  the  subject.  Then, 
it  may  be,  a  well  digested  paper  on  the  subject,  or  a 
branch  of  the  great  trunk  of  the  subject,  is  prepared, 
read,  and  then  somebody  is  awakened  to  the  need  of 
legislation.  Thus  it  is,  and  therefore  good  may  come 
of  these  meetings.  You  can  better  judge  than  I  can. 

While  I  write,  my  attention  is  called  to  a  report  in 
to-day's  paper  of  a  revolt  in  the  Missouri  State  Prison. 
There  was  one  on  the  eleventh  of  May  at  the  State 
Prison  at  Jefferson ville.  This  cursed  "  contract  system  " 
for  convict  labor  is  the  basis  of  these  revolts.  When 
will  the  people  fully  comprehend  the  vice  of  that  sys- 
tem— of  the  "  congregate  system  ?"  When  ? 
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But  I  will  not  talk  with  you  any  longer,  as  you  are 
tired  out  with  all  this  ;  therefore  let  me  say,  what  I  beg 
you  will  not  tire  of  hearing  or  seeing,  that  I  am  ear- 
nestly and  faithfully 

Your  friend, 

RICHARD  VAUX. 

Philadelphia,  June  4,  1874. 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  CHANDLER, 

Philadelphia. 

If  there  are  certain  views  set  forth  in  Mr.  Vaux's 
letter  which  do  not  meet  the  entire  approval  of  those 
who  read  them,  let  such  persons  pause  before  they 
condemn  the  opinions,  and  ask  whether  they  are  not 
bound  to  respect,  (even  though  they  should  not  at  first 
adopt),  the  views  of  a  man  who  brings  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  as  a  Prison  Inspector,  a  mind  disciplined 
by  education  and  enlarged  by  extensive  observation, 
in  the  very  channels  of  which  he  treats.  Something  is 
due  to  the  boldly  expressed  views  of  such  a  person. 
We  do  not  expect,  we  certainly  do  not  require,  that 
because  one  man,  even  one  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  penitentiary  discipline  in  all  its  branches, 
presents  his  views,  that  they  are  to  be  at  once  adopted 
without  dissent,  without  investigation  ;  but  we  do  hope 
that  the  subject  presented  in  Mr.  Vaux's  letter,  and  his 
views  as  it  regards  certain  prison  questions,  will  be 
carefully  considered — weighed  thoughtfully  and  tem- 
perately, with  a  determination  to  reach  the  truth  rather 
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than  confirm  a  system.  If  the  subject  of  prison  disci- 
pline is  so  important  that  international  Congresses  are 
called  to  discuss  its  parts,  surely  it  is  well  to  appeal  to 
individual  investigation.  We  commend,  therefore,  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Vaux  to  those  who  feel  interest  in  the 
condition  of  penitentiaries  and  their  inmates,  and  we 
commend  it,  indeed,  to  all  that  are  interested  in  such 
subjects,  that  there  may  be  a  more  general  and  better 
informed  understanding  of  them. 

Mr.  Vaux,  in  his  letter,  refers  to  the  benefits  and  re- 
sults from  these  congresses,  and  his  views  are  sus- 
tained by  the  experience  of  penologists  abroad,  as  well 
as  those  in  this  country.  They  stir  up  the  public  mind 
to  think  upon  tlje  subject,  and  thinking  is  much  rarer 
than  people  suppose.  Talking,  criticising,  speaking, 
and  even  writing,  are  abundant ;  but  not  abundant  in 
evidences  of  thought.  It  is  customary  to  condemn 
some  systems  as  cruel,  without  understanding  their 
operation  or  effect ;  to  laud  others  as  productive  of 
profits  to  the  State,  without  thinking  whether  pecu- 
niary results  are  the  highest  results  of  citizenship.  To 
approve  of  some  administrations  as  remarkably  humane 
and  lenient,  without  thinking  that  such  humanity  and 
leniency  may  be  exercised  to  the  injury  of  society,  and 
without  benefit  to  the  receiver.  To  applaud  the  exer- 
cise of  prison  cruelty  and  the  administration  of  stripes 
to  the  convict,  as  driving  from  the  scene  of  the  pillory 
the  bestriped  convict,  without  thinking  that  the  lash 
and  the  pillory  are  almost  incompatible  with  self-re- 
spect— the  only  ground  of  hope  to  redeem  the  offend- 
er. These  congresses  lead  people  to  think  upon  the 
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subject,  to  weigh  the  merits  of  various  systems,  and  to 
aid,  or  at  least  to  encourage,  efforts  to  make  the  prison 
a  reformatory  institution. 

It  is  true,  and  fortunately  it  is  true,  that  the  long 
debates  and  the  lucid  expositions  made  in  these  con- 
gresses have  led  to  no  positive  approval  of  any 
system  above  all  others ;  but  they  have  led  many  to 
reconsider  their  judgment  and  inform  themselves  bet- 
ter on  questions  which  they  had  considered  settled. 
At  the  London  Congress  there  was  a  proposition  to 
press  to  a  decisive  vote  a  resolution  approving  of  a 
system  (perhaps  the  Crofton  system),  of  prison  discip- 
line. "Why,"  said  a  representative  of  Belgium,  "why 
"  should  we  seek  to  have  a  declaration  which  could  not 
"  be  that  of  the  whole  Congress — the  adoption  of  which 
"  would  provoke  further  discussion — and  which  would 
"probably  prevent  the  assembling  of  any  future  con- 
"  gress.  I  unhesitatingly  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
"vote  on  that  question,  I  should  return  to  my  constitu- 
"  ents  and  congratulate  them  on  the  success  of  their  sep- 
"  arate  system,  and  urge  new  efforts  to  make  it  fully 
"  operative." 

Now  congresses  assemble  and  compare  views  on 
the  systems  and  the  delegates  report  what  has  been 
said,  and  what  is  their  opinion,  and  every  congress 
thus  increases  the  public  interest  in  the  discussion  and 
adds  to  the  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

The  vast  changes  which  are  being  contemplated  in 
the  prison  affairs  of  Europe,  if  not  caused  by  these 
congresses,  are  at  least  accelerated  by  the  information 
which  has  been  gathered  and  digested  therein  ;  and 
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then  diffused  among  peoples,  and  we  may  expect 
that  ere  long  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  will  have 
adopted  the  Belgian  and  Pennsylvania  systems,  towards 
which  they  are  naturally  tending.  We  ought  not  to 
expect  sudden  action  in  matters  that  are  so  important 
from  their  general  bearings,  and  we  cannot  look  for  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  prison  discipline  which  means 
mercy,  improvement,  and  some  cost,  by  people  who 
have  seen  prisons  the  place  of  torture,  of  death  dealing 
and  harshness,  and  if  they  have  cost  something,  they 
have  worked  out  that  cost  in  the  vengeance  which  they 
have  inflicted,  and  in  the  safety  which  they  worked 
to  the  community,  by  insuring  that  the  convict  shall 
never  return  to  plague  society  by  his  invention  ;  or, 
returning,  he  shall  be  so  reduced  in  body  or  mind 
as  to  be  unfit  for  mischief — or,  worse  than  all,  if  his 
strength  of  mind  and  body  survive  his  incarceration, 
then  he  shall  go  forth  qualified  by  scoundrel  associa- 
tions and  stimulated  by  vengeance  to  become  the  lead- 
er of  those  who  by  violence  or  fraud  live  in  constant 
hostility  to  society  and  deride  or  defy  the  rigors  of  the 
law  which  they  have  deserved. 

The  leaven  is  working.  Truth  is  prevailing.  One 
after  another  the  salient  points  of  the  old  system,  or 
the  systemless  practice  of  old  institutions,  are  yielding. 
In  some  countries  the  separate  system  is  fully  estab- 
lished. In  others  it  is  in  operation  for  some  of  the  pris- 
oners. In  other  countries  it  is  in  operation  in  prisons 
where  the  congregate  system  prevails  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, and,  of  course,  brought  so  near  together,  the 
separate  system  is  naturally  working  itself  into  prefer- 
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ence.  In  some  countries  the  separate  system  is  used 
as  a  part  of  a  general  system  and  made  to  commence 
an  excellent  work,  which  is,  unfortunately,  not  com- 
pleted, perhaps  quite  destroyed,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
congregate  system  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  impris- 
onment. In  some  countries  the  old  infliction  of  pris- 
on cruelty  is  yielding,  and  a  bold  step  will  soon  be  made 
to  substitute  for  congregate  confinement,  for  congre- 
gate labor,  for  congregate  idleness,  for  congregate 
education  in  crime,  for  congregate  blasphemy ;  the 
humanizing,  the  improving  prison  discipline  of  sepa- 
rate confinement,  separate  labor,  separate  instruction, 
separate  thought,  separate  investigation. 

We  must  have  patience  too  with  old  systems  in  this 
country,  that  are  founded  on  the  pecuniary  benefits 
to  the  State,  or  to  the  contractor,  by  the  profits  re- 
sulting from  convict  labor.  We  must  be  earnest  in 
showing  how  infinitely  superior  to  dollars  and  cents  is 
a  human  being  restored  to  society.  Patient  labor,  pa- 
tient waiting,  are  requisite. 

So^much  good  has  been  done  by  the  interchange  of 
views  and  experience  in  these  congresses  that  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  it  is  contemplated  to  hold  a  National 
Congress  in  New  York  some  time  this  year,  to  which  we 
hope  large  delegations  will  be  sent.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  wise  councils  have  prevailed  in  these  con- 
greses  to  prevent  a  vote  upon  any  particular  system. 
Such  a  vote  would,  if  at  all  effective,  cut  off  further 
discussion,  and  the  great  object  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion by  which  may  be  secured  the  ground  of  a  correct 
decision. 
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Those  who  have  attended  the  various  prison  con- 
ventions in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  must  have  no- 
ticed the  influence  of  a  speaker  who  had  fixed  opinions 
upon  questions  at  issue,  and  who  also  had  power  of 
speech  to  present  those  opinions,  and  especially  would 
his  influence  be  felt  if  his  theory  was  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, as  well  in  the  administration  of  a  system  as 
in  comparing  two  or  more  systems  of  different  charac- 
ter. 

Mr.  Vaux,  we  have  occasion  to  know,  did  a  good 
work  in  the  Congress  at  St.  Louis.  He  awakened 
attention  to  the  great  question  of  individual  dealing 
with  convicts,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  those 
who  went  to  that  Congress  acquired  information  which, 
now  that  the  channels  are  opened,  will  lead  them  to  use 
the  opportunity 'and  become  advocates  of  a  system  of 
imprisonment  that  tends  to  improve,  morally  and  phy- 
sically, the  prisoner. 


SYSTEMS. 

While  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  system  of  prison 
construction  or  prison  management  is  worth  much 
without  a  correct  and  faithful  administration,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  no  administration  can  be  more 
than  limitedly  useful  unless  it  belong  to  a  well  devised 
general  system.  Personal  influence,  individual  deal- 
ing with  the  prisoner,  is  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  great  object  of  imprisonment.  But  that  individual 
dealing  must  be  limited  to  the  individual,  and  for  its 
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benefit  depend  entirely  on  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the 
administration,  unless  it  is  connected  with  a  general 
system  which  will  permit  its  benefits  to  extend,  in  some 
measure,  to  all  connected  with  the  system. 

Pennsylvania  is  credited  with  a  prison  system  which 
it  does  not  practise,  and  is  mortified  with  administra- 
tion that  defeats  the  object  of  the  system  and  the  great 
intent  of  imprisonment.  Those  of  the  recently  enacted 
laws  of  this  State  that  relate  to  the  construction  and 
the  administration  of  prisons  are  founded  on  a  system 
so  excellent  as  to  meet  approval  wherever  it  is  fully 
administered,  and  yet  no  prison  in  this  State  is  admin- 
istered in  entire  conformity  with  that  system.  Some 
of  the  County  prisons  have  been  constructed  for  a  con- 
formity to  the  law,  but  none,  or,  if  any,  only  a  few,  have 
been  administered  according  to  that  law. 

The  statute  of  Pennsylvania  provides  for  the  sepa- 
rate confinement  of  people  convicted  of  certain  felonies, 
and  the  Court  sentences  such  convicts  to  separate  or 
solitary  confinement. 

"  The  law  allows  it  and  the  Court  awards  it." 

But  who  executes  the  sentence  of  the  Court  ? 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  is.  the  model  prison  for 
separate  confinement,  a  model  adopted  by  many  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  But  neglect  of  legislation  has  made 
that  prison  partially  congregate,  and  in  that  respect, 
and  in  that  degree,  only  better  than  another,  as  it  is 
better  administered.  We  mean  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  has  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity in  regard  to  prison  accommodation,  and  thus 
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compelled  the  government  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
to  receive  prisoners  in  numbers  greater  than  the  number 
of  cells  in  the  building,  and  the  Counties  who  have  a 
right  to  send  prisoners  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
have  profited  by  that  right,  to  save  themselves  a  por- 
tion of  County  expenses  in  causing  the  State  to  main- 
tain, in  part,  their  culprits. 

The  law,  then,  even  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  is 
not  complied  with.  It  is  violated — and  men  who  have 
been  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted,  for  acts  that  were 
only  criminal  because  they  were  contrary  to  the  law, 
have  been  received  into  the  Penitentiary,  and  detained 
there,  with  companion  felons  in  their  cells,  contrary  to 
the  law.  The  man  violated  the  law  and  thereby  got 
into  prison — the  officers  violated  the  law  in  their  man- 
ner of  keeping  him  in  prison. 

That  idea  we  illustrate  thus:  Some  years  ago  it  was 
entirely  lawful  to  sell  lottery  tickets  in  this  State ;  in- 
deed it  seemed  to  be  meritorious,  as  the  object  of  some 
of  the  lotteries  was  the  completion  of  canals,  public 
buildings,  churches,  etc.,  etc.,  and  men  of  high  moral 
worth,  and  enlarged  respectability,  were  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  lotteries  and  the  sale  of  tickets. 
A  law,  however,  was  passed  making  it  a  high  misde- 
meanor to  sell  lottery  tickets — and  the  man  who  was 
honoured  in  his  law-sustained  pursuits  on  the  last  day 
of  December,  might  have  been  imprisoned  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  January  for  a  felonious  violation  of  the 
law  in  doing  what  the  day  before  he  did  with  honor. 
But  his  act  on  the  first  day  of  January  was  unlawful 
and  he  suffered.  We  do  not  pause  to  say  how  equally 
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unlawful  is  the  confinement  of  two  or  more  convicts  in 
one  cell.  The  only  excuse  for  this  violation  by  author- 
ity, of  an  Act  of  Assembly  is  the  higher  law,  Salus  pop- 
uli  suprema  lex.  But  if  the  good  of  the  whole  may 
lead  to  a  violation  of  the  statute,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  easily  will  the  offender  justify  his 
violence  or  his  rapine  by  the  plea  of  individual  neces- 
sities. 

We  shall  be  told  that  this  new  provision  of  the  law, 
forbidding  the  confinement  of  two  persons  in  one  cell, 
must  yield  from  its  novelty  to  the  well  understood  ad- 
ministration of  the  old  laws,  which  thrust  as  many  men 
into  a  cell  as  the  wishes  of  the  company  suggest  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  prison  seemed  to  render  neces- 
sary, which  is  something  like  saying  that  penal  laws 
need  age  to  make  them  operative.     To  us  it  seems 
.  that  the  law  which  was  intended  to  explain  or  repeal 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  statute,  is  operative  or  to  be 
enforced  as  much  the  day  on  which  it  is  marked   to 
take  effect  as  if  it  had  rested  in  the  statute  book  for  a 
lustre ;  and,  moreover,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  minis- 
ters of  the  law  are  as  much  bound  by  its  provisions  as 
are  those  convicted  for  a  vfolation  of  that  law.     If  the 
keeper  of  a  prison  is  not  competent  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  a  sentence  by  the  Court,  and  we  do  not 
say  he  is,  then  it  follows  that  the  Court  is  account- 
able. 

We  are,  however,  speaking  of  systems.     And  we 

must  bear  in  mind  that  while  there  is  a  general  system 

by  which  all  that  relates  to  prisons  is  governed,  there 

are  systems  also  of  government  by  which  individual 
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prisons  are  administered.     And  beside  these  there  is 
a  system  of  dealing  with  the  individual  prisoner. 

In  Italy  and  in  Belgium  there  are  prison  or  peni- 
tentiary systems  that  commence  with  the  Government 
of  the  State  and  are  recognizable  in  some  of  the  forms 
even  in  the  dealing  with  a  prisoner.  In  Italy  the  first 
part  of  this  system  seems  to  be  approaching  perfec- 
tion. There  are  failures,  as  yet,  in  that  part  which  re- 
lates to  the  construction  of  prisons,  and  to  the  contin- 
uation of  the  discipline  through  individuals.  The  first 
part  of  the  system,  that  is,  its  direct  connection  with 
the  State  Government,  was  made  possible  by  the  rev- 
lution  which  consolidated  the  political  governments  of 
Europe.  The  deficiency  in  construction  came  from 
the  economical  necessity  of  using  for  prisons,  fortresses 
that  no  longer  required  soldiers,  and  the  convenience  of 
occupying  convents,  and  monasteries,  from  which  the 
male  and  female  proprietors  and  occupants  had  been 
driven,  and  the  impossibility  of  adapting  them  to  the 
uses  of  good  prison  systems.  A  part  of  these  evils 
may  be  experienced  in  Belgium ;  but  probably  the  sys- 
tem of  penitentiaries  in  that  kingdom  is  nearer  perfec- 
tion than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

In  Italy  (and  we  speak  of  the  prison  affairs  of  that 
kingdom  most,  because  we  have  the  best  report  of  its 
prison  system  and  administration),  there  is  a  perfect 
concatination  of  office  and  officers,  system  and  admin- 
istration, from  the  little  courts  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  to  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the  kingdom ; 
from  the  lowest  turnkey  of  a  lockup  to  the  warden  of 
the  National  Penitentiary;  from  the  inspector  of  the 
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small  boys'  reformatories  to  the  ministers  of  justice. 
That  part  is  complete. 

Then  the  system  of  administration  is  tending  to- 
wards separate  confinement,  and  the  construction  of 
the  prison-houses  partially  corresponding  with  that 
system.  We  say  partially,  because  we  notice  that  even 
while  the  separate  system  seems  to  be  approved,  some 
of  the  structures  are  made  to  suit  the  old  congregate 
system.  A  sort  of  compromise  which  the  Syrian  Prince 
desired  to  make  when  by  the  miracle  wrought  in  his 
behalf  he  was  convinced  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
was  the  true  God ;  and  yet,  out  of  respect  to  the  old 
system,  he  said,  "  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  house 
"  of  Rimmon  to  worship  there  and  he  leaneth  on  my 
"  hand  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  the 
"  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  leaning  to  the 
false  god  was  not  pardonable  ;  but  certainly  a  little 
more  "  back  bone  "  would  have  been  desirable  in  the 
Prince,  who  knew  what  was  right,  and  who  approved 
it  too. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  record  a  general  hon- 
est admission  that  the  improvement  of  the  convict  is 
the  great  use  of  penitentiaries  and  that  construction 
and  administration  are  made  to  conform  to  that  great 
necessity. 
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At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  no  subject 
too  high  or  too  low  for  general  discussion,  and  the 
most  abstruse  science  is  treated  as  flippantly  as  are 
the  points  and  rules  of  a  game  of  base  ball,  the 
writer  frequently  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
that  upon  which  he  is  exercising  his  pen,  beyond  the 
mere  terms  of  the  subject  and  floating  ideas  of  its 
character. 

Prison  systems  and  prison  discipline  are  frequent  sub- 
jects of  pamphlet  and  newspaper  criticisms ;  and  that 
upon  which  the  most  personal  experience  is  required 
to  form  a  judgment  is  discussed  by  persons  who  know 
little  of  a  prison  beyond  their  fears,  and  often  have 
little  relations  to  them  beyond  their  deserts. 

We  hear  people  condemning  as  cruel  the  system  of 
separate  confinement  and  denouncing  the  practice  as 
most  injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  convict,  when  perhaps  the  critic  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  the  system,  no  idea,  indeed,  of  what 
is  implied  by  "  separate  or  cellular  confinement." 

Some  men  think  that  because  they  have  some  at- 
tainments in  physical  or  moral  science,  they  must 
know  all  about  the  branch  of  social  science  which 
is  denominated  "  prison  discipline."  Even  poor  Dick- 
ens, because  he  had  been  successful  as  a  novelist, 
imagined  that  his  opinions  on  penitentiary  government 
must  be  accepted  and  dominant.  On  few  subjects 
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have  crude  opinions  been  more  readily  formed  or  exten- 
sively expressed  than  upon  prison  system  and  prison 
government,  and  the  reason  is,  in  part,  that  those  who 
know  most  of  prison  life  lack  inclination  or  ability  to 
make  known  their  knowledge.  Some,  indeed,  are  in- 
timate with  the  workings  of  some  system,  but  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  character  of  others.  Some 
cannot  regard  as  good  a  system  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  profit  to  the  public  treasury,  or,  at  least,  a  self 
support.  Some  have  supposed  prisons  to  be  built 
only  to  retain  or  punish  the  violator  of  the  laws,  and 
any  other  object  to  be  a  useless  waste  of  public  funds. 
Some  regard  the  public  prisons  as  places  for  proselyt- 
ing to  certain  theological  views,  and  consider  as  a 
failure  every  considerable  attempt  that  does  not  add 
numbers  to  their  confession,  and  all  these  persons 
must  be  heard  upon  prison  discipline. 

M.  C.  LUCAS,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
has  written  a  good  article  on  the  subject  for  the  Rivista, 
and  we  translate  from  the  Italian  a  few  of  his  remarks, 
to  show  at  once  the  author's  modesty  and  his  views  of 
other  people's  want  of  that  rare  quality.  He  says  that 
while  he  has  some  opinions  upon  systems  of  prison 
discipline,  he  forbears  to  express  them  in  print  till  he 
shall  have  employed  all  available  means  to  correct 
them,  and  then  he  says : 

"  In  the  physical  sciences  one  speaks  only  of  what  he 
"  knows.  It  is  necessary  to  be  a  chemist  to  speak  of 
"  chemistry — a  physicist  to  speak  of  physics — to  be  an 
"  astronomer  to  speak  of  astronomy — but  in  the  moral 
"  sciences  every  one  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  to 
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"  speak  of  what  he  knows  nothing  and  is  not  able  to 
"  learn  anything.  The  method,  in  fact,  which  ought  to 
"  regulate  the  social,  as  it  does  the  physical,  sciences,  is 
"  that  of  practical  observation.  It  is  only  after  having 
"  studied  '  Prison  Discipline '  in  the  school  of  practical 
"  experience,  that  it  is  possible  to  have  the  right  to 
"  point  out  the  imperfections  and  the  deficiencies  of 
"  prisons,  and  to  indicate  the  means  for  remedying 
"  them." 

There  is  great  truth  in  the  above  cited  remark  of 
M.  LUCAS,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  all  that  has 
of  late  been  written  on  penitentiary  systems,  so  little 
has  come  from  direct  continued  personal  experience, 
and  of  that  little  a  large  portion  has  borne  with  it  the 
conviction  that  the  experience  in  one  channel  has 
been  without  observation  in  another,  and  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  particular  system  has  resulted  from  con- 
viction arising  out  of  particular  location,  in  which 
pecuniary  advantage  could  be  secured  from  the  labor 
of  convicts,  or  from  circumstances  and  results  that  do 
not  include  the  improvement  of  the  prisoner  as  the 
highest  motive  of  his  incarceration.  Almost  all  the 
diatribes  against  separate  confinement  have  been 
uttered  by  persons  who  never  saw  the  operation  of 
the  system,  and  who  enriched  their  censures  by  im- 
putations of  darkened  chambers  and  unbroken  soli- 
tude— the  weariness  of  the  lonely  captive,  whose  cell 
window,  if  the  cell  was  allowed  to  have  a  window,  was 
never  enriched  by  the  face  of  acquaintance,  nor  did 
the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathe  through  his 
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Those  who  proclaim  their  dislike  of  the  separate 
system,  in  language  such  as  we  have  imputed  to  them 
above,  often  have,  and  improve,  opportunities  to  correct 
their  wrong  ideas.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  confess  the 
error,  and  proclaim  themselves  converts  to  the  sepa- 
rate system.  But  many  let  their  misrepresentation 
rest,  either  because  they  are  not  called  on  to  make 
correction,  or  because  they  think  it  humiliating  to  con- 
fess that  they  had  been  wrong.  Like  the  famous 
Doctor  Sangrado,  they  have  written  against  the  prac- 
tice, and  do  not  like  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  their 
own  avowed  opinion. 

Knowledge  is  good  if  it  be  used.  Ignorance  is 
scarcely  worse  than  unapplied  knowledge. 
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The  spirit  of  inquiry  recently  awakened  throughout 
Christendom  with'  regard  to  prisons,  prison  systems, 
and  prison  discipline,  has  reached  the  personnel;  and 
on  looking  over  the  debates  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  upon  questions  of  prison  government,  we  find 
extended  discussions  of  the  idea  of  mingling  the  mili- 
tary with  the  civil  power,  and  letting  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  civilians,  contribute  to  the 
direction,  discipline  and  guarding  of  prisons.  Such 
an  idea  may  be  regarded  as  more  practical  in  coun- 
tries where  extensive  standing  armies  are  maintained, 
and  where,  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  desirable  to  find 
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positions  in  which  military  officers  can  make  them- 
selves useful  in  a  civil  employment,  without  consider- 
able augmentation  of  ordinary  pay. 

In  England  we  noticed  that  it  was  a  boast  of  the 
Magistrates  to  the  Ministry  that  every  vacancy  in  the 
wardenship  of  a  public  jail  had  been  filled  by  an  army 
officer,  who  had  a  knowledge  and  a  habit  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  on  a  close  examination  we  discovered  the 
fruits  of  military  education  and  military  power  in  the 
movements  of  the  prisoners,  but  more  frequently  in 
their  non-movements. 

There  is  usually  an  idea  of  great  severity  connected 
with  military  rule.  If  that  severity  is  satisfied  with  the 
discharge  of  duties  and  obedience  to  order,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  cruel  or  injurious.  Discipline  may  be 
severe  certainly,  without  being  cruel.  Perhaps  a  more 
earnest  advocate  for  military  economy  was  never 
imagined  than  Captain  Shandy,  but  certainly  a  more 
gentle  or  merciful  being  never  enriched  a  poet's  fancy. 
So  far  as  we  could  see  in  the  administration  of  English 
prisons,  military  officers  seemed  to  fulfil  the  idea  of 
prison  administration  perhaps  better  than  civilians. 
More  perfect  obedience  to  the  minor  rule  was  ob- 
tained, and  perhaps  more  work  was  "  got  out "  of  the 
prisoners.  Moral  improvement  seemed  to  have  no 
place  in  the  calculation  or  movement  of  the  officials, 
excepting  what  was  enforced  by  the  chaplain. 

Without  doubt  these  military  officials  have  generally 
proper  feelings.  But  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  permit  of  such  a  disposition  of  military  men. 
The  graduate  of  West  Point  would  not  feel  compli- 
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mented  at  finding  his  military  career  suspended,  while 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  county  jailor,  and  yet 
he  might  do  worse.  Some  of  the  keepers  of  the  coun- 
ty prisons  in  the  country  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
business,  and  an  experience  of  nearly  half  a  century 
would  seem  to  certify  to  their  ability.  A  practical 
knowledge  is  worth  much  more  than  a  simple  theory, 
and  steady  dealing  in  the  chief  is  more  advantageous 
to  the  institution  and  its  inmates  than  an  outbreak  of 
authority,  or  sudden  revival  of  neglected  rules. 

It  is  probable  that  even  a  harder  rule  than  that  of 
the  army  prevails  at  the  Chatham  (in  England)  docks, 
where  the  discipline  is  so  severe  that,  as  was  stated 
two  years  ago,  a  considerable  number  of  the  laboring 
convicts  maimed  themselves  to  an  extent  that  they 
were  relieved  from  the  toils  of  the  place ;  cut  off  a 
thumb,  broke  an  arm,  or  inflicted  some  other  mayhem 
upon  themselves.  These  are  extremes  on  one  hand. 
We  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  instances  of  exces- 
sive indulgences  with  which  to  balance  the  Chatham 
docks  report — a  report  confirmed  in  all  its  details  of 
cruelty  by  a  ministerial  explanation  in  Parliament. 

This  excessive  severity,  at  the  place  mentioned,  and 
a  want  of  sustained  discipline,  and  an  absence  of  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  duties,  and  the  capabilities  of 
place  in  the  officer  of  public  prisons,  have  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposition  to  educate  prison  officers, 
as  naval  and  military  officers  are  educated,  specially  for 
their  pursuit. 

In  several  countries  in  Europe  there  have  been 
earnest  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  and  advantage 
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of  making  prison  direction  and  prison  government  a 
matter  of  special  instruction.  And  when,  as  in  Bel- 
gium and  in  Italy,  the  whole  concerns  of  the  prison  are 
under  the  Government,  constituting  indeed  one  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  where  change  of  pursuits,  ex- 
cepting in  grades,  is  rare,  the  education  of  prison  offi- 
cers and  employes  in  the  specialities  of  those  places, 
may  be  practicable  and  useful.  But  in  a  country  like 
the  United  States,  where  there  are  no  Government  rules 
for  prisons,  and  especially  where  few  accept  office  in  a 
penal  institution  with  expectation  of  continuing  long  in 
the  place,  direct  formal  education  is  not  likely  to  be 
provided  for.  The  official  of  the  penitentiary  may  be 
called  to  offices  of  higher  distinction  and  larger  pay, 
and  under  the  laws  and  the  practices  of  this  country  the 
highest  office  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  official  of  a 
prison  as  constitutionally  as  upon  any  other  citizen, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  who  are  devoting  time  and 
talents  to  the  administration  of  a  penitentiary  may  be 
called  to  the  administration  of  the  highest  affairs  of  the 
country,  so  that  "out  of  a  prison  he  may  come  to  reign." 
Perhaps  one  objection  to  regular  prison  office  edu- 
cation may  be  found  in  the  promise  which  it  seems  to 
hold  out  to  promotion,  always  a  stimulant,  but  some- 
times without  benefit  to  the  officer  or  the  institution. 
There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  may  be  useful  and 
almost  perfect,  in  the  discharge  of  their  particular  du- 
ties, who  would  utterly  fail  in  any  advanced  position. 
There  are  some  who  reach  rather  by  favor  and  descent 
the  principal  places  in  public  institutions  who  never 
make  any  great  mistake,  because  they  have  the  art  of 
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appropriating  to  themselves  the  knowledge,  experience, 
and  labors  of  others.  The  skill  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  is  the  result  of  about 
forty-four  years  service  in  several  ascending  grades. 
And  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  whose 
services  are  so  highly  and  so  justly  appreciated,  had 
many  years  acquaintance  with  all  the  doings  and  the 
wants  of  that  great  institution  before  he  occupied  the 
situation  which  he  so  ably  fills,  resigning  a  lucrative 
and  favorite  profession  that  he  might  be  more  exten- 
sively useful.  We  may  not  have,  we  may  not  indeed 
require  schools  for  prison  officers,  but  any  man  quali- 
fied to  hold  a  responsible  office  in  a  large  prison  will 
naturally  make  his  position  a  school  for  higher  duties, 
or  a  better  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  present  place. 
In  this  consideration  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the 
desire  of  many  employes  to  be  advanced  in  rank,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  subordinates  rising  towards  the 
highest  places.  Generally  that  may  be  a  good  mode 
of  exciting  to  care  and  application,  especially  as  ordina- 
rily the  salary  increases  with  the  promotion.  But  there 
are  large  numbers  of  subordinate  officers  in  prisons 
who  seem  almost  perfect  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  place  which  they  have  held  for  years,  but  who, 
on  being  advanced  to  other  branches  of  the  service, 
seem  not  to  bring  thereto  any  of  the  abilities  by  which 
their  services  had  been  previously  distinguished. 
When  the  inability  to  transfer  service  with  office  is 
manifest,  and  is  made  the  motive  of  the  appointing 
power  for  refusing  to  promote,  then  the  officer,  so  de- 
serving in  the  place  he  has  filled,  complains  of  partiality, 
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and  declares  that  he  has  been  " overslaughed" — a 
political  word  more  noticeable  for  expression  than 
euphony — and  a  grumbling  officer  is  retained  or  a 
useful  officer  resigns. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  increase  the  salary  of 
every  official  with  the  termination  of  certain  periods  of 
faithful  service.  This  is  practised  in  England  and  in 
many  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

One  great  stimulant  to  devotion  to  duties  in  Europe 
is  hardly  known  in  this  country,  and  that  is  the  dis- 
continuance of  labor  at  a  fixed  period  without  a  dis- 
continuance of  all  the  salary.  This  has  the  rather 
unpleasant  name  of  "civil  pension''  No  one  com- 
plains of  military  pensions ;  but  with  the  hope  of  a 
pension,  or  a  continuance  of  a  part  of  the  salary,  Great 
Britain  continues  to  get  a  large  amount  of  work  out 
of  her  civil  servants,  and  she  rarely  has  to  punish  for 
embezzlement  or  other  official  frauds. 

Increase  of  salary  with  long,  faithful  service,  and  a 
continuance  of  a  part  of  that  salary,  when  enough  ser- 
vice shall  have  been  done,  seem  to  be  the  true  modes  of 
obtaining  and  retaining  good  officers  in  a  prison. 


INDIVIDUAL. 

When  we  see  in  our  directories  and  almanacs  how 
many  associations  have  been  formed  for  the  alleviation 
of  social  evils  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  when  we  see  the  working 
of  these  societies  and  read  the  annual  report  of  their 
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labors,  we  are  impressed  with  the  wonderful  advance 
which  human  nature  has  made — we  know  that  while 
hills  are  capped,  valleys  beautified  and  distinguished, 
by  the  multiplied  palaces  of  benevolence — the  Hospi- 
tals, the  Retreats,  the  Homes,  and  the  Asylums — and 
recall  the  fact  that  when  Paganism  triumphed — when 
her  disciples  multiplied  temples  to  themselves  or  to 
the  divinities  of  the  filthy  passions  which  they  in- 
dulged— not  an  altar  arose  to  charity,  not  a  public 
offering  was  found  to  philanthropy.  The  poor  starved 
in  the  street,  or  in  prison,  the  unclaimed  infant 
perished  at  its  birth,  and  decrepid  age  found  its  best 
retreat  in  death. 

With  this  view  so  comparatively,  nay,  so  positively, 
favorable  to  the  present,  it  seems  almost  natural  to 
declare  that  man  is  greatly  improved.  Men  collec- 
tively have  improved — are  improved — but  the  true 
improvement  of  society  is  in  the  individual  man,  and 
he  who  would  alleviate  the  miseries  of  society  will  find 
his  work  heavy  and  slow  if  he  does  not  begin  by  im- 
proving the  individual. 

We  may,  indeed,  see  costly  works  begun  and  com- 
pleted for  the  avowed  benefit  of  the  miserable,  when 
perhaps  the  contributions  and  the  labor  lack  moral 
worth  to  make  them  respectable,  and  the  participants 
of  the  contributions  be  as  unthankful  at  the  close  of 
their  enjoyment  as  they  were  undeserving  at  the  com- 
mencement. Thousands  are  contributed  for  congre- 
gate charity  while  time  and  money  are  scantily  be- 
stowed for  individual  benefits.  Christianity  has  made 
liberal  gifts  a  fashionable  duty,  and  every  age  seems 
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to  add  to  the  credit  of  humanity  in  general,  and  we 
look  back  upon  the  past  with  a  triumph  at  the  advance- 
ment of  our  race.  We  cannot  doubt — at  least  we 
ought  to  hope — that  what  is  so  admirable  when  viewed 
as  a  whole  may  not  lose  its  beauty  when  examined 
by  parts.  The  kaleidescope  shows  the  most  lively  and 
varied  combination  when  its  contents  are  seen  to- 
gether, but  individual  parts  are  usually  beautiless  and 
valueless.  Permanent  goodness 

"  Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole." 


We  ask,  and  we  ask  in  the  name  of  philanthropy, 
and  we  ask  as  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  Prison  So- 
ciety, and  as  concurring  with  the  action  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  and  of  all  who  seek  reform  among  priso- 
ners, that  more  individuality  be  considered  and  prac- 
tised by  those  who  would  do  good  in  prison. 

We  cannot  doubt  the  benefit  of  stated  or  occasional 
dealings  with  masses,  but  experience  teaches  us  that 
we  approach  the  affections,  the  heart  of  the  prisoner, 
the  more  nearly  as  we  deal  most  directly  with  his 
moral  wants  and  his  peculiar  weakness. 

Men  differ  even  more  in  their  moral  idiosyncracies 
than  in  their  physical  formation.  And  as  the  skilful 
physician  must  adapt  his  prescriptions  and  their  pre- 
sentation to  the  physical  circumstances  of  his  patient, 
so  must  the  moral  instructor  make  his  lessons,  and 
their  time  and  manner  of  administration  conform  to  the 
mental,  moral,  and  local,  peculiarities  of  his  client.  We 
know  that  there  are  medicines  said  to  cure  all  the 
diseases  "  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  there  are  those 
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who  think  that  from  a  rostrum  they  are  going  to  ad- 
minister specially  and  particularly  to  minds  diseased. 
But  experience  has  shown  us  that  however  useful  may 
be  certain  medicines,  for  certain  diseases,  there  is  no 
moral  catholicon  that  must  not  depend  for  efficacy 
upon  the  mode  of  administration. 

We  feel  happy  to  say  that  while  the  "  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Prisons  "  has  much  business 
in  the  congregation,  and  many  laborers  to  keep  in 
motion  the  machinery  which  it  employs,  it  expects  its 
greatest  benefit,  its  success  as  a  moral  and  philan- 
thropic institution,  from  the  individual  agent,  dealing 
directly  with  the  individual  prisoner. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  practice  of 
making  the  individual  the  object  of  the  visitor's  action  in 
prisons.  We  know  by  personal  experience  and  by 
the  testimony  of  others  how  slight  are  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  when  several 
are  addressed  at  once.  The  intention  of  persons 
visiting  prisons  in  aid  of  prisoners  is  to  touch  more 
closely,  more  directly,  than  can  the  public  speaker,  and 
that  intention  is  nearer  fulfilled  as  the  visitor  comes 
closer  to  the  condition,  feelings,  and  comprehension,  of 
his  auditor.  Very  few  persons  in  even  congregate  cells 
receive  coolly  or  treat  discourteously  those  who  come 
to  them  with  avowed  motives  of  conferring  benefits, 
but  the  apparent  welcome  is  often  insincere — and 
generally  the  apparent  consent  of  one  of  the  two  or 
three  companion  convicts  in  one  cell  is  dependent  upon 
the  suffrages  of  his  associates  when  the  visitor  shall 

O 

have  retired — and  often  one  who  has  the   means  of 
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attending  to  the  improvement  which  the  prisoners  make, 
of  their  visitor's  monition,  will  hear  bitter  ridicule  take 
place  of  consent,  and  the  one  who  really  was  disposed 
to  profit  by  the  advice  is  ridiculed  into  a  condemnation 
of  the  visitor  and  his  mission.  Ridicule  is  a  kind  of 
argument  which  few  can  withstand,  especially  when 
there  is  no  one  to  sustain  good  motives. 

In  cells  in  which  only  one  individual  is  placed  the 
lessons  of  the  visitor  may  be  considered,  if  received,  they 
may  be  assimilated  and  digested.  The  hours  of  pre- 
scribed labor  may  be,  and  they  often  are,  used  for  a 
train  of  thought  that  commences  at  the  truth  an- 
nounced, and  terminates  in  a  fixed  resolution  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  mental  system.  Labor  is  regarded  in 
most  well  regulated  prisons  as,  at  worst,  a  means  of 
killing  time — relieving  the  solitude  of  the  hours  that 
are  not  marked  by  visits — but  when  the  prisoner  with- 
draws from  the  instruction  of  his  moral  teacher  or  the 
lessons  of  his  favorite  volume,  and  enters  upon  his 
prescribed  toil,  he  has  with  him  the  means  of  lighten- 
ing labor,  and  making  the  head  and  the  hand  work 
together,  and  if  there  be  no  companion  to  disturb  his 
train  of  thought,  then  the  heart  receives  the  lesson 
from  the  head  and  hand,  and  a  fixed  resolve  of  good, 
and  a  determination  to  find  and  employ  the  means,  are 
the  result  of  individual  instruction  and  individual  medi- 
tation. 

The  delegates  to  the  London  Penitentiary  Congress 
in  1872  will  recollect  an  active  and  useful  member 
from  Paris — the  Rev.  MR.  ROBIN — who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention  in  this  country  in 
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1873.  That  gentleman  entered  earnestly  into  the  sub- 
ject of  penal  administration,  and  has  since  written  a 
work  on  prison  discipline.  It  has  not  reached  us,  but 
the  Signor  BELTRANI  SCALIA  noticed  the  work  in  his 
" Disciplini  Carcerarie"  and  we  translate  from  the 
Italian  a  few  of  the  editor's  notes  of  Mr.  Robin's  work- 

The  Italian  critic,  Beltrani  Scalia,  in  noticing  Rev. 
Mr.  Robin's  work,  says : 

"When  he  speaks  of  the  penitentiary  system,  he 
"  declares  that  the  worst  is  not  to  have  any  system  ;  and 
"  this  applies  to  France  where  much  is  done  on  the 
"  physical  side,  but  all  is  to  be  done  on  the  moral  side. 

"  Classifying  the  four  different  systems  of  penal  expia- 
"  tion  (Philadelphian,  Auburnian,  English  and  Irish),  it 
"  does  not  appear  to  us  that  he  has  any  strong  preference 
"  for  one  over  another ;  nevertheless,  he  does,  at  times, 
"  show  that  he  has  a  greater  faith  in  the  separate  (the 
"  Philadelphia  system) — that  of  continued  separation — 
"  than  in  the  mixed  system,  or  the  graduate  system, 
"  called  Irish  (Crofton).  But  whatever  may  be  the  sys- 
"  tem  prescribed,  the  principle  of  following  and  studying 
"  each  individual  convict  appears  to  him  indispensable, 
"  while  the  intent  is  to  make  him  comprehend  his  social 
"duties.  The  author  imputes  large  influence  to  the 
"  religious  element — much  to  labor,  which  ought  to  be 
"  regarded  rather  as  a  means  of  benefit  to  the  convict 
"  than  to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  And  he  is  de- 
"  cidedly  hostile  to  the  system  of  contract,  or  farming  out 
"  the  labor  of  the  prisoner ;  and  he  thinks  that  good 
"  conduct  in  prison  should  be  a  claim  for  a  reduction  of 
"  the  penalty." 
7 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Reverend  author  is  really  an 
advocate  of  what  is  practised  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary of  this  State,  and  what  is  attempted  in  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Prison,  both  of  which  institutions  he 
visited  in  1873.  He  prefers  continued  separate 
(cellular)  confinement  to  any  congregate  or  mixed 
system,  and  his  plan  of  making  good  conduct  a  means 
of  securing  a  reduction  of  penalty  is  the  Commutation 
Law  of  Pennsylvania. 


HINDRANCE. 

Though  the  labors  of  our  Society,  and  the  end  of 
those  labors,  seem,  by  the  title  which  the  Society  bears, 
to  include  only  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the 
prisoners,  yet  the  deep  interest  which  all  its  members 
take  in  the  great  question  of  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  public  prisons,  assures  that  nothing  can  be  entirely 
foreign  to  their  policy,  or  to  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
which  tends  to  diminish  the  miseries  of  prisons  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  prisoners. 

There  are  .certain  causes  at  work  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  specially  promotive  of  prison  population,  and 
are  hence  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  lessening  con- 
victions at  Court.  Among  those  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  generally  and  effectively  operating,  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  That  habit,  so 
fatally  general,  is  continually  operating.  Its  influences 
may  be  seen,  as  they  are  felt,  at  the  County  Prison, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  whose  condemned  inmates 
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owe  their  imprisonment  and  their  ruin  to  an  intem- 
perate use  of  intoxicating  drink.  So  well  understood 
is  that  fact,  and  so  generally  admitted,  that  when  a 
woman  was  reproved  by  the  keeper  for  her  frequent 
appearance  at  the  prison,  on  account  of  intoxication, 
she  replied,  "  You  need  not  say  anything,  what  would 
"you  and  the  rest  of  the  salaried  people  do  here  if  it 
"  were  not  for  drunkards  ;  we  keep  you  alive.  From 
"  this  side  of  the  prison  you  derive  the  inmates  of  the 
"  convict  cells,  and  when  you  succeed  in  stopping  drunk- 
"  enness,  three-quarters  of  you  will  be  dismissed  for 
"  want  of  prisoners  to  guard.  If  you  were  not  as 
"  foolish  in  condemning  drunkenness  as  I  am  in  prac- 
"  tising  it,  "you'd  hold  your  tongue.  However,  it  does 
"not  make  much  difference;  we  don't  mind  such  ex- 
"  hortations — they  may  affect  the  men  some,  but  when  a 
"  woman  has  acquired  a  habit  of  drinking,  you  will  find 
"it  impossible  to  make  her  temperate!" 

The  poor  woman  slunk  away  into  her  cell,  and  slept 
off  her  drunk.  But  she  made  a  mistake — drinking 
women  can  be  made  temperate,  and  that  woman,  six 
months  afterwards,  rose  from  the  scrubbing-brush  and 
the  wash-tub  to  a  place  of  small  trust,  in  which  her 
good  education  was  made  useful,  and  her  reformed 
conduct  brought  to  her  the  respect  of  those  who  had 
moral  courage  to  try  a  repentant  female,  and  blessing 
for  having  had  the  courage  to  repent. 

The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons  may  not  make  itself,  in  its  corporate  character, 
a  direct  professed  auxiliary  of  temperance  organiza- 
tions, but  must  wish  well  to  efforts  that  are  directed 
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against  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  crime — which 
bring  suffering  and  disgrace  to  the  family,  and  cell 
occupants  to  the  prison.  Another  hindrance  to  the 
work  is  found  in  the  prohibition  which  is  enforced 
against  the  ordinary  means  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mechanic  arts,  that  is,  the  tyranny 
which  hinders  a  mechanic  from  taking  lads  as  appren- 
tices, and  teaching  them  to  become  artisans. 

We  are  not  about  to  discuss  the  apprentice  question 
in  its  ordinary  economical  bearing.  We  leave  that  to 
the  employer  and  the  employe.  But  it  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  prison  question.  Idleness  is 
the  parent  of  crime — and  lads  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  direct  regular  employment,  to  obtain  which 
character  is  available,  are  not  very  particular  about 
that  character  when  they  find  that  its  goodness  is  not 
available  to  their  benefit.  Our  reformatory  institutions 
are  crowded  with  lads  who  could  obtain  no  places  in 
which  to  acquire  trades.  And  our  prisons  are  crowded 
with  men  who  never  knew  the  advantage  of  the  disci- 
pline of  apprenticeship  upon  their  general  morals  or 
the  benefit  of  knowing  how  to  practise  art  labor. 

Four  hundred  young  and  old  men  respond  to  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a  three  hundred  dollar  clerkship,  while 
art  labor  is  in  good  demand  at  twice  or  three  times 
that  salary.  How  many  thousands  of  men  in  this  city 
are  now  anxiously  waiting,  like  Micawber,  for  "  some- 
thing to  turn  up,"  but  unfortunately  not  with  the 
strength  of  principle  to  resist  temptation,  which 
marked  that  waiter  on  providence,  and  they  commit 
some  crime  for  which  they  think  necessity  is  an  excuse. 
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The  alderman  commits  them — and  the  prison  is 
crowded.  Among  women  the  commitment  to  prison 
and  the  commission  of  crime  are  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  miserable  pride  that  makes  household  labor 
more  degrading  than  shirt  making,  and  standing  in 
front  of  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  less  honorable  than 
standing  behind  the  counter  in  a  store. 

There  are  of  course  many  hindrances  to  the  good 
work  of  relieving  the  prisons  from  tenants  and  thus 
alleviating  their  miseries.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may 
not  be  called  on  to  cite  as  hindrances  the  want  of  zeal 
and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  professed  friends  of 
the  great  work,  a  zeal  and  efficiency  on  their  part 
necessary  to  arouse  the  attention,  and  secure  the  co- 
operation in  some  form  of  those  who  have  little  time 
to  spare  toward  philanthrophic  effort,  but  are  not  un- 
willing to  assist  with  their  means  those  who  give  time 
and  thought  to  the  work. 

There  are  few  or  no  obstacles  that  can  prevent  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  there  are  means  by 
which  it  may  be  accelerated.  We  ask  for  the  personal 
aid  of  those  who  are  willing  to  work  with  our  Society 
in  alleviating  the  misery  of  public  prisons,  and  we  need 
also  the  pecuniary  aid  of  those  who  have  means  that 
we  may  perfect  our  work  by  continued  watchfulness 
over  the  discharged  prisoner,  so  that  he  may  find  a 
standing  point  upon  which  he  may  commence  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  The  want  of 
this  aid  is  a  hindrance  of  the  good  work. 

There  are  many  who  will  place  a  want  of  learning 
in  the  catalogue  of  hindrances  to  prison  improvement 
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because  they  regard  learning  as  a  means  and  a  token 
of  good  citizenship.  We  are  not  prepared  to  set  down 
learning  as  a  hindrance  to  virtue,  but  we  desire  to 
record  as  the  result  of  a  long  experience  in  prison  ad- 
ministration, the  belief  that  simple  school  learning, 
however  extensive,  is  by  no  means  a  safeguard  of  vir- 
tue. Learning  needs  the  discipline  of  the  heart  to 
give  value  to  the  improvement  of  the  head.  And  an 
examination  of  convicts  in  regard  to  their  educational 
attainments  will  show  that  their  learning  has  generally 
served  to  increase  the  character  of  their  crimes.  It  has 
been  the  instrument  by  which  they  have  more  exten- 
sively imposed  upon  the  public  and  increased  their 
felony. 

If  before  learning  is  commenced,  and  if  along  with 
every  lesson  the  pupil  has  no  moral  instruction,  by 
word  and  by  example,  by  persuasion  and  discipline, 
the  lesson  of  the  school-book,  however  carefully 
studied  or  clearly  explained,  is  of  little  consequence — 
of  no  benefit. 

Religion  is  the  basis  of  sound  morals,  and  unless  the 
responsibility  of  the  pupil  to  God  be  made  at  least  as 
evident  as  are  his  responsibilities  to  man,  he  will  almost 
certainly  be  made  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  State.  The  neglect  of  careful  religious  in- 
struction is  one  great  cause  of  the  multiplication  of 
crime,  and  learning  without  that  kind  of  instruction  is 
too  often  a  dangerous  possession. 

We  place  then  in  the  catalogue  of  hindrances  of  our 
good  work  the  neglect  of  religious  education. 
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POLITICAL  INFLUENCES. 

If  men  accept  the  offices  of  prison  direction  with  a 
view  of  reward  for  party  service,  it  is  probable  that 
their  idea  of  reward  extends  to  something  more  substan- 
tial than  the  very  limited  distinction  which  such  a  place 
confers.  There  must  be  money  in  it.  The  salaries  of 
the  officers  are  fixed  and  consequently  known — but  the 
power  of  bestowing-  the  office  to  which  salary  is  attach- 
ed is  often  a  very  considerable  motive,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  motive  is  also  found  in  the  advantage  of  granting 
contracts  where  the  contract  system  is  permitted. 
The  profits  of  those  contracts  that  do  not  go  to  con- 
tractors are,  it  is  said,  divided  among  those  who  direct 
the  labour — but,  generally,  at  the  cost  of  the  labourer. 
The  contract  system  does  not  prevail  in  this  State. 

Another  evil  resulting  from  the  influence  of  party 
politics  in  prison  management,  conies  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  prison  regents,  directors,  or  inspectors,  as  a  par- 
ty reward.  There  are  persons  who  may  be  personally 
useful  in  some  public  position  who  fail  entirely  of  tal- 
ents or  improvement  that  are  suited  to  other  condi- 
tions, yet  party  gratitude  thrusts  such  men  into  places 
whose  requirements  are  for  special  qualification  and 
entire  adaptation.  Such  officials  may  make  themselves 
useful  by  attending  to  the  particular  branches  of  duty 
that  are  suited  to  their  taste  and  abilities. 

Many  who  enter  boards  of  prison  government  are 
much  more  solicitous  to  force  a  fame  by  improper  in- 
terference than  they  are  to  acquire  credit  by  quiet  de- 
votion to  that  part  of  their  duties  for  which  they  are, 
or  may  be  made,  competent. 
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Wherever  party  politics  have  been  allowed  to  have 
influence  in  the  direction  of  prison  affairs,  evils  have 
resulted.  Prisons  have  an  importance  in  public  econo- 
my that  demands  care  in  the  personel,  as  well  as  in  the 
administration ;  and  prosperity  in  prison  affairs  has 
been  traced  to  a  change  of  government  from  that  which 
was  dependent  upon,  and  directed  to,  party  success — to 
that  which  owes  its  power  to  a  belief  of  ability,  and  its 
success  to  the  absence  of  all  motives  but  the  benefit  of 
the  institution. 

In  1855  a  change  took  place  in  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing Inspectors  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison.  The 
conferring  of  the  offices  was,  after  various  mutation, 
vested  in  the  three  Courts  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  viz : 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  District  Court,  and  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas — and  eleven  Inspectors  were  annually 
appointed,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  no  new 
member  has  been  appointed  excepting  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy. The  new  Constitution  places  the  appointment  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Board  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Philadelphia  County  Prison 
has  invariably  had  a  majority,  usually  seven  to  three,  of 
one  party,  and  yet  the  President  of  the  Board,  who  ap- 
points the  committees,  and  is  himself  a  member  of  all  the 
standing  committees,  has  always  been  one  of  the  mino- 
rity, even  though  a  change  took  place  by  the  resignation 
of  the  President  first  elected.  This  shows  that  no  po- 
litical feeling  has  been  allowed  influence  at  the  Board, 
and  the  success  of  the  administration  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally admitted. 
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It  appears  to  us  that  the  mode  of  appointing  the  In- 
spectors (by  the  Courts)  is  that  which  will  best  guaran- 
tee any  Board  from  the  danger  of  party  politics,  and 
from  the  influence  of  a  desire  for  pecuniary  advantage  ; 
or  a  morbid  appetite  for  outdoor  distinction. 

The  State  of  New  York  has,  in  its  penitentiaries  and 
county  prisons,  suffered  terribly  by  the  deleterious  in- 
fluences of  party  politics.  Pennsylvania,  we  think,  has 
experienced  less  injury  from  that  cause.  Philadelphia, 
in  the  Penitentiary,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  its 
County  Prison,  has  had  a  freedom  from  that  low  mo- 
tive that  justifies  the  opinion  expressed  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal  by  an  Italian  nobleman. 

It  should  be  the  earnest  wish  of  every  friend  of  good 
principles  and  good  practices  that  our  public  institu- 
tions be  spared  the  infliction  of  party  politicians. 


RECOMPENSES. 

Until  lately  the  idea  of  any  established  reward  for 
good  conduct  in  prison  by  a  convicted  felon  would  have 
seemed  preposterous.  The  fellow  was  a  villain,  a 
public  and  convicted  violator  of  the  laws  of  the  land — 
a  disturber  of  the  general  peace  and  of  social 
quiet.  What  had  he  to  expect  less  than  a  severe 
infliction  of  the  penalties  of  the  law,  which,  by  its 
severity,  should  satisfy  him  that  he  had  committed  a 
great  crime,  and,  perhaps,  a  great  many  crimes,  and 
which  should  satisfy  the  vengeance  as  well  of  the  indivi- 
dual as  of  the  community.  He  received  that  infliction 
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in  full,  unless  he  had  friends  to  secure  a  pardon, 
or  art  to  make  an  escape  and  commence  the  practice 
of  his  felonies  elsewhere. 

Slowly  there  dawned  upon  the  public  mind  the  light 
of  a  "  coming  belief,"  that  as  the  severest  cases  of  dis- 
ease had  in  some  instances  yielded  to  carefully  exercised 
medical  skill,  and  that  success  had  led  to  a  more  care- 
ful and  more  general  exercise  of  the  skill — so  it  was 
possible  that,  of  the  thousand  convicted  felons,  a  few 
might  be  found  not  altogether  ruined  in  conscience 
and  incapable  of  improvement.  The  moral  experi- 
ment was  tried,  and  success  followed,  as  in  the  physical 
undertakings.  It  was  discovered  that  the  convict  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  man,  and  that  only  the  application  of 
a  little  mental  science  to  his  case  revealed  his  capa- 
bilities for  good,  and  invited  and  rewarded  careful, 
prayerful,  individual  devotion  to  the  means  of  restoring 
him  to  good  conduct  and  good  society. 

One  means,  and  that  to  which  we  are  now  referring, 
was  tried  by  prison  authorities,  and  some  alleviation  of 
miseries,  some  modification  of  the  routine  of  punish- 
ment, was  allowed  by  wardens  and  keepers.  The 
effect  was  so  good  that  it  was  thought  that  the  princi- 
ple of  alleviating-  might  be  extended  to  that  of  abolish- 
ing the  miseries  of  the  prisoner.  And  so  we  have 
legislative  enactments  in  several  States  of  this  Union 

o 

which  allow  the  convict  to  earn  by  good  conduct  a 
diminution  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  sentenced.  In 
this  State  one  month  for  one  year's  good  conduct,  and 
one  month  for  the  second  year;  the  third  year  may  ob- 
tain two  months,  so  that,  in  three  years,  the  convict, 
by  good  behavior,  may  obtain  four  months  deduction, 
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that  is,  for  a  sentence  for  three  years,  he  need  serve 
only  thirty-two  months,  and  this  deduction  increases 
with  the  years  of  the  sentence,  and  the  effect  seems  to 
be  good,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  generally  the 
prisoners  who  get  the  longest  sentences  are  the  best 
behaved. 

There  are  persons,  however,  who,  after  long  experi- 
ence in  the  general  (not  particular)  administration  of 
prisons,  note  that,  as  there  are  no  rewards  for 
good  conduct  in  society,  unless  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  so  there  should  be  none  in  prisons. 

The  Chevalier  LEONE  VIDAL,  a  gentleman  of  large 
experience  as  a  public  administrator  of  the  prison  laws, 
gives,  in  the  Revista,  a  paper  of  some  length  and  force 
upon  the  subject  of  reward.  We  translate  a  few  para- 
graphs : 

"  Ought  there  to  be  a  regularly  established  recom- 
"pense  for  good  disciplinary  conduct  in  the  prisoner? 
"That  is  a  grave  question,  and,  in  penitentiary  rules,  emi- 
"  nently  worthy  of  consideration.  In  '  free  life'  there  are 
"no  rewards  for  those  who  obey  the  laws,  who  maintain  a 
"good  and  honorable  conduct,  who  do  no  wrong  to 
"  any  one,  who,  indeed,  live  like  honest  people  and 
"  good  citizens.  There  is  no  public  recompense  except- 
"  ing  for  splendid  and  noble  acts  that  are  of  exceptional 
"  goodness  and  benefit — for  acts  of  great  self-abne- 
gation towards  the  country  or  toward  individuals,  for 
"great  services  done  to  the  Commonwealth.  Reasoning 
"  then  from  this  principle,  there  should  not  be  granted 
"  in  prisons  any  recompense  to  the  convicts  who  obey 
"  completely  the  regulations,  and  submit  themselves 
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"  perfectly  to  the  discipline  of  the  place,  since  both  these 
"  are  only  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  prisoner,  and  an 
"obligation  on  all.  If  there  be  these  regulations, 
"and  be  this  discipline,  it  is  necessary  to  conform, 
"  under  pain  of  punishment.  There  may  be  merit  in 
"doing  this  with  more  or  less  zeal,  submission,  respect, 
"  exactness,  but,  in  reality,  this  obedience  acquires  no 
"  title  to  recompense,  since  it  may  be  enforced  by 
"  severe  penalties." 

The  Chevalier  proceeds  to  give  instances  of  the 
various  modes  of  recompense  practised  in  different 
countries,  mistaking  the  institutions  of  some  of  the 
States  of  our  Union  for  a  general,  national  arrange- 
ment, which,  of  course,  cannot  have  place  in  this 
country. 

As  a  part  of  his  own  extensive  experience  the  Che- 
valier mentions  the  brutal  conduct  of  some  prisoners 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  of  course 
could  not  have  any  motive  for  hypocrisy.  He  thinks 
that  it  is  making  children  of  grown  men,  and  submit- 
ing  their  motives  to  the  same  rules  as  those  which  influ- 
ence in  the  nursery.  And  though  he  does  not  finally 
condemn  the  rule  of  recompense,  he  says  : — "  I  am  of 
"opinion  that  the  recompense  should  not  be  placed 
"  upon  the  gluttony  and  low  sensuality,  but  rather  upon 
"  proofs  of  elevated  sentiment  of  the  mind  and  heart. 
"  It  is  a  question  that  demands  the  attention  of  a  future 
"  congress." 

The  truth  is,  men  put  into  prison  are  in  some  mea- 
sure children.  They  have  failed  to  do  the  work  and 
maintain  the  true  condition  of  manhood,  and  they  are 
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"turned  down"  in  their  class,  and  take  the  "lower 
"  form  " — but  carry  with  them  much  knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  circumstances  of  the  upper  class.  They 
know  that  they  have  to  regain  confidence  or  they  can 
never  regain  position,  and  the  "  recompense,"  about 
which  there  is  to  be  a  discussion  in  a  future  congress, 
is  a  token  that  they  have  done  the  work  which  entitles 
them  to  some  confidence,  and  which  will  aid  them  to 
enjoy  liberty  at  an  earlier  day  than  they  had  expected. 
The  individual  dealing  with  prisoners  enables  those 
who  have  some  care  over  them  to  hold  out  what  is  con- 
sidered by  the  convict  a  promise  of  a  great  recompense 
— without  involving  much  cost  to  the  dispenser.  The 
Commutation  Act,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  a  great 
recompense  for  good  conduct — and,  of  course,  it  often 
leads  to  some  hypocrisy,  as  a  man  may  observe  the  rules 
without  any  love  for  the  order  or  propriety  which  that 
observance  assists  to  promote.  He  is  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  recompense  of  a  commutation  of  sentence — 
but  the  habit  of  good  conduct  is  so  difficult  to  acquire 
that  the  prisoner  sometimes  fails  when  he  has  a  cell 
companion — sometimes  he  succeeds  in  appearance,  but 
has  little  ground  for  any  hope  of  permanent  amend- 
ment. A  case  is  noted  in  the  County  Prison  of  a  young 
man  who  had  been  remarkable  for  bad  habits  before  he 
entered  the  prison.  He  contrived,  however,  to  keep 
clear  of  "  bad  marks,"  and  the  Governor  sent  down 
from  Harrisburg  his  commutation  pardon,  to  take 
place  in  a  few  days.  Considering  himself  secure  from 
the  operation  of  the  rules,  he  became  noisy,  blasphe- 
mous, and  insolent.  He  was  admonished,  but  said 
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he  did  not  care  for  prison  rules,  the  Governor  had 
pardoned  him.  A  notice  of  the  fact  was  made  known 
to  the  Governor,  and  a  telegram  was  received  recalling 
the  commutation  pardon. 

The  Commutation  Law,  however,  is  good;  it  gives  the 
prisoners  an  opportunity  with  hope,  to  try  good  habits, 
and  has  thus  been  the  means  of  leading  some  to  good 
conduct  when  discharged. 

This  principle  of  recompense  is  now  entering  into 
most  of  the  prison  systems  in  Europe,  and  it  is  largely 
recognized  in  almost  every  State  in  this  Union. 


in. 


REPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  PRISON  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

We  have  prepared  some  statements  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  prisons,  the  character  of  prison 
systems,  and  the  nature  of  the  prison  administration  in 
several  countries  of  Europe.  We  have  not  reports 
directly  from  all  of  them,  but  using  the  reports  which 
we  do  receive,  and  translating  from  the  reports  of 
others  more  favored,  we  give  a  pretty  clear  view  of  the 
state  of  prison  science  and  prison  practice  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  whose  opinion  and  practice  are  en- 
titled to  general  respect,  and  in  which  the  people  of 
this  country  feel  the  most  interest. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  have  received  copies  of  the  thirty-seventh  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  prisons  of  Great 
Britain — one  for  the  northern  and  one  for  the  southern 
division  of  that  kingdom. 

And  also  the  fifty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  pris- 
ons of  Ireland. 

These  reports  contain  information  very  minute  on 
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certain  points,  interesting  to  those  who  conduct  prisons 
and  penitentiaries,  as  showing  what  is  the  progress  of 
prison  discipline  in  that  kingdom.  How  the  prisoners 
are  classed  or  employed,  how  fed,  how  punished ;  but 
the  reports  are  not  definite  with  regard  to  the  moral 
discipline  and  education  of  the  prisoners. 

Directly,  these  reports  are  interesting  to  the  inspec- 
tors and  officers  of  prisons  in  this  country ;  indirect- 
ly, they  supply  those  who  would  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  prisoners  with  means  of  judging  the  influences 
of  certain  systems,  and  particular  administrations,  and 
we  shall  therefore  use  them,  though  far  more  sparing- 
ly than  we  do  the  reports  of  the  prisons  in  Belgium, 
Prussia,  France,  and  Italy. 

It  will  scarcely  be  required  to  give  the  items  pre- 
sented by  these  reports,  as  they  do  not  particularly  re- 
late to  the  matters  that  concern  this  Society.  Where 
we  can  by  particular  reference  to  the  British  and  Irish 
statement,  illustrate  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  show 
the  growing  importance  abroad,  or  if  any  theory  against 
that  system  is  fairly  presented,  it  will  be  noticed. 
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We  refer  to  this  prison  particularly,  because  its 
statements  are  precise,  and  because  that,  in  a  report 
made  by  the  representative  of  this  Society  at  the  Peni- 
tentiary Congress,  London,  in  1872,  the  Cold  Bath 
Fields  Prison  was  presented  as  a  representative  insti- 
tution, which  had  been  visited  by  the  delegate. 
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The  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison  contains  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seven  prisoners  of  various  grades,  all 
males,  of  whom  forty-three  are  juveniles,  that  is,  under 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  prison  for  the  year  was 
$197,562,  including  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers.  This 
is  more  than  the  annual  cost  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Prison,  while  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  contains 
more  inmates  than  does  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison. 
The  average  net  annual  cost  per  prisoner  is  $115  50. 
The  work  which  constitutes  "hard  labor"  of  the  first 
class,  is  the  tread-mill  and  heavy  mat  making.  The 
second  class  is  made  of  the  various  trades.  The  pun- 
ishments for  one  year  were  : 

Whippings,  40!!! 

Irons,    -  10 

Solitary  confinement,  -       247 
Other  punishments,  II>317 


1 1,614 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  the  delegate's  report  it 
was  stated  that  many  of  the  governors  (wardens)  of 
the  prisons  advocated  the  use  of  the  whip.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Cold  Bath  Prison,  it  is  remembered,  dis- 
approved of  the  tread-mill  as  eminently  cruel. 

The  solitary  confinement  alluded  to  in  the  statement 
of  punishments  has  reference  to  offences  against  the 
rules  of  the  prison,  as,  of  course,  have  all  the  11,614 
punishments.  But  "SEPARATE  confinement"  has,  it 
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seems,  received  favorable  consideration  in  this  impor- 
tant prison,  for  we  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
report : 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cells  in  the  vagrant 
"  prison  have  been  altered  and  certified  for  separate 
"  confinement,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  cells  in 
"  the  old  prison  have  also  been  altered  so  as  to  be  fit 
"for  separate  confinement" 

Religious  services  are  performed  on  Sundays,  Good 
Friday,  and  Christmas,  by  the  Chaplain,  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  prisoners,  not  of  the  Established  Church, 
can  see  clergymen  of  their  own  creed,  if  they  desire  it. 
We  have  occasion  to  know  that  liberal  provisions  are 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  who  are  not 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  dietary  of  this  and  all  the  prisons  in  Great 
Britain  is  wonderfully  minute  ;  the  exact  number  of 
ounces  and  fractions  of  an  ounce  of  oatmeal  gruel,  pud- 
ding, and  bread,  being  given,  with  the  variations  for 
classes  and  for  punishment. 
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A  notice  of  this  prison  was  made  in  the  report  to 
the  Society  of  the  visit  of  its  delegate  to  the  London 
Congress  in  1872. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  is  six  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  of  whom  six  are  juveniles.  The  whole 
number  of  commitments  in  the  year  1872  was  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  of  whom  one 
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hundred  and  eleven  were  juveniles  ;  and  of  the  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  committed,  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  were  recommitments, 
of  whom  four  were  juveniles.  The  number  of  recommit- 
ments is  certainly  very  large.  The  annual  profit  on 
each  prisoner's  work  is  nineteen  shillings  and  two 
pence  (igs.  zd}.  The  dietary  of  the  first  class,  that  is, 
for  those  whom  we  call  vagrants  here,  is,  for  breakfast, 
five  ounces  bread  ;  supper  five  ounces  bread  ;  dinner, 
five  ounces  bread  and  four  ounces  Indian  meal  pud- 
ding. Prisoners  employed  in  the  laundry  get  four 
meals  a  day,  the  luncheon,  inevitable  in  England,  mak- 
ing one,  and  they  receive  some  cocoa,  gruel,  cheese, 
and  a  little  meat. 


NORTHERN    DISTRICT   OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Great  Britain  we  find  little  variance  from  what  is 
exhibited  in  the  action  of  the  Southern  District.  The 
same  kind  of  labor,  and  the  same  marvelously  tabled 
arrangement  for  feeding  the  prisoners.  Every  other 
work  of  the  prison  is  passed  over  in  a  few  lines — prayer 
by  the  chaplains,  teachings  by  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses, hard  work  at  the  crank,  the  tread-mill,  and 
shot  drill,  light  work  at  weaving,  winding,  packing,  and 
ordinary  prison  work.  But  when  the  subject  of  feed- 
ing the  prisoners  comes  up,  we  have  tables  after  tables, 
setting  forth  the  exact  amount  of  gruel,  bread,  and 
sometimes  soup,  allowed  to  each  class  of  prisoners  at 
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the  several  meals ;  and  as  there  are  often  as  many  as 
six  or  seven  classes,  these  tables  are  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  as  the  food  is  varied  with  every  meal,  and  with 
every  day  of  the  week,  by  combination  of  soup  and 
water,  gruel  and  bread,  pudding  and  potatoes,  the  list 
becomes  alarming  to  an  unexperienced  eye. 

We  notice  that  in  almost  every  County  of  the  North- 
ern District  the  prison  accommodations  are  being  en- 
larged. Many  of  the  prisons  are  miserable  indeed. 

In  Scotland  there  is  an  established  dietary,  which 
applies  to  every  prison,  large  or  small,  and  which  is 
adhered  to,  unless  the  physician  orders  special  articles. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  several  prisons  in  Scotland 
the  number  of  recommitments  exceed  that  of  the  new 
commitments. 
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We  notice  this  prison  to  state,  after  mentioning  that 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  while  the  commitments  are  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  the  cost  is  about  $160  a 
year  for  each  prisoner,  the  following  facts:  The  Chap- 
lain performs  services  twice  each  Sunday,  and  on 
Christmas  and  Good  Friday,  and  reads  prayers  daily. 
Roman  Catholic  priests  attend  regularly,  and  minis- 
ters of  other  denominations  attend  when  requested 
by  the  prisoners.  A  Jewish  Rabbi  comes  whenever 
there  is  a  Jew  in  the  prison,  There  seems  to  be  a 
sense  of  justice  in  this  provision  for  religious  service, 
instruction  and  visitation,  according  to  the  conscience 
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of  the  prisoner.  It  is  the  first  case  we  have  seen  men- 
tioned of  provision  for  religious  instruction  by  and 
for  a  Tew.  In  France  the  rule  obtains,  and  a  sin- 
gle Jew  receives  attention  from  a  clergyman  of  his 
faith  as  regularly  as  would  a  large  congregation,  and, 
as  we  think,  with  much  better  results. 

In  the  Winchester  prison,  Hampshire  County,  the 
number  of  prisoners  is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  Here  the  hard  labor  is  tread-mill,  crank,  and 
cellular  machines.  Punishments  for  the  year,  six  hun- 
dred and  six,  of  which  three  were  by  whipping. 

We  notice  that  the  surgeons  complain  that  the 
prisoners  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  diet,  and  the  dietary 
shows  that  an  American  would  almost  starve  on  the 
prison  allowance. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  each  prisoner  in  Scotland  is 
greater  than  that  in  England.  The  smaller  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  the  greater  the  individual  cost.  Thus, 
in  one  jail  where  the  average  number  of  prisoners  is 
one,  the  cost  of  that  individual  for  the  year  was  $545, 
while  in  the  larger  prisons,  that  of  Liverpool  for  exam- 
ple, where  the  average  number  of  prisoners  is  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen,  the  cost  per  year  is  $88  for 
each  convict.  In  Inverness  Jail,  Scotland,  the  average 
number  is  twenty-four,  and  the  annual  expense  of  each 
is  $286. 

LIVERPOOL   BOROUGH    PRISON. 

In  the  Liverpool  (England)  Jail  there  are  one  thou- 
sand and  forty-one  prisoners,  of  whom  three  hundred 
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and  ninety-three  are  females.  The  whole  number  of 
commitments  in  the  year  was  thirteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  of  these,  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  were  males,  and  seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  females,  an 
unusual  difference  against  the  females.  The  large 
number  of  females  compelled  the  authorities  to  put  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  of  them  in  association,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  law. 

The  report  on  the  prison  says  : — "  Prisoners  not  of 
"  the  Established  Church  are  allowed  to  see  their  own 
"  ministers."  That  is  certainly  putting  it  in  a  mild  and 
modest  form.  There  is  ,a  Catholic  priest  employed 
and  paid  by  the  government,  and  he  is  provided  with  a 
handsome  house  and  garden,  and  with  coals.  In  this 
prison  the  "  tread  wheel "  is  in  constant  use,  and  the 
Chaplain  says  it  is  a  cruel  punishment,  and  he  remarks 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  those  who  tread  that  wheel 
return  than  of  those  who  do  light  work.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful and  debasing  punishment. 


IRELAND. 

Returns  from  the  various  prisons  in  Ireland  show 
that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  com- 
mitments of  one  and  nine-tenths  per  cent.  But  it  is 
noticed  that  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  recommitments.  The  Inspectors  deplore 
that  last  stated  fact,  while  we  think  that,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  general  diminution  of  commitments, 
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it  denotes  that  though  the  old  offenders  have  not  been 
improved,  there  has  been  less  addition  to  the  general 
list  of  offenders.  There  exists  in  Ireland  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  but  the  number  of  commitments  for  that 
cause  is  diminishing.  But  we  do  not  know  that  the 
diminution  of  commitments  within  a  few  years  equals 
the  diminution  in  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Ireland. 

Of  the  six  thousand  and  forty-six  females  committed 
to  jail  in  1872,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  or  fifty-four  per  cent.,  had  been  previously  in 
prison.  Of  the  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  males  committed  in  the  year  1872,  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  sixty-eight  per 
cent.,  had  never  been  before  in  prison. 

In  1872  there  were  one  hundred  and  three  males 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  females  committed 
for  the  thirtieth  time ;  one  male  and  five  females  com- 
mitted for  the  one  hundred  and  ninetieth  time ;  one 
female  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  time,  and 
one  female  for  the  three  hundred  and  thirteenth  time. 
That  last  woman  seemed  to  have  kept  pace  with  the 
magistrate  in  committing,  she  committing  the  offence, 
and  he  the  offender.  In  the  year  1872  only  one  escape 
was  made  from  all  the  jails  and  Bridewells  in  Ireland. 

It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  commitments  for 
drunkenness  is  now  much  greater  in  Ireland  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  We  do  not  know — indeed  we  do  not 
believe — that  the  offence  of  drunkenness  has  been  mul- 
tiplied. It  is  probable  that  the  same  law  is  a  little  more 
strictly  enforced.  We  speak  of  drunkenness  as  a 
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crime,  for  which  the  law  has  a  punishment,  but  we  do 
not  see  that  drunkenness  is  always  as  heinous  in  the  rich 
and  respectable  as  in  the  poor,  whose  poverty  makes 
their  drunkenness  a  crime,  or  exposes  the  offender  to 
criminal  dealings.  It  is  possible  that  Bridewells  and 
lock-ups  would  lack  tenants  if  intoxication  should  be 
abolished.  It  is  noticed  in  Ireland  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  commitments  decreases  by  a  small  percentage 
(greater  in  regard  to  women  than  to  men)  the  number 
of  recommitments  increases,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  diminution  of  criminals. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners  is  greater  in  Ire- 
land than  in  England  and  Scotland.  This  may  be  ow- 
ing, in  part,  to  a  great  number  of  prisons  in  proportion 
to  population  and  the* bad  construction  of  those  prisons. 
The  average  cost  of  each  prisoner  in  the  jail  of  Carrick- 
on-Shannon  was  $408  ;  average  number  of  prisoners, 
thirty-two,  and  the  prison  a  long  distance  (several 
miles)  from  the  court  house,  thus  increasing  the  ex- 
penses. One  old  lady  had  to  be  taken  three  times 
from  jail  to  court  house  and  back  again,  to  be 
tried  for  a  little  too  much  noise,  arising  out  of  too 
much  whisky.  The  punishment  was  one  weeks  con- 
finement; the  cost  of  conveyance  was  about  $10. 

With  regard  to  secular  instruction,  the  report  says: 
"In  some  jails  no  attempt  is  made  to  impart  secu- 
"lar  instruction  to  the  inmates,  and  in  others  it  is 
"  doubtful  whether  much  advantage  is  derived  from  the 
"instruction  given."  And,  it  is  added:  "The  educa- 
"  tional  teaching  in  a  majority,  especially  of  females, 
"  is  not  satisfactory,  as  the  persons  employed  to  give 
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"  instruction  are  not,  as  a  rule,  selected  for  their  quali- 
"  fications  as  teachers,  and  the  prisoners  are  often  un- 
"  willing  to  learn  from  them." 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  prisoners  in  the 
Irish  jails  by  religious  profession  : 

Males.  Females. 

Episcopalians  of  Ireland,  -  -     2,188  1,311 

Presbyterians,  -  704  259 

Roman  Catholics,      -  -   15,697  9,839 

Others,  of  no  profession,  -  183  41 

It  is  added  that  in  the  returns  above  stated  those 
registered  as  Episcopalians  increased  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  males  and  decreased  by  seventy-two 
females.  The  Presbyterians  increased  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  males  and  decreased  by  forty  females, 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  there  was  a  decrease  of 
three  hundred  and  twelve  males  and  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-one  females,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

It  is  shown  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  juveniles 
are  committed  to  prisons  with  the  additional  direction 
that  at  the  termination  of  their  respective  sentences 
they  be  sent  to  reformatories. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  food  of  prisoners,  and 
in  Ireland  there  is  an  established  dietary  for  all  the 
jails  and  Bridewells  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  health  of 
the  prisoners  has  been  satisfactory.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  1872  was  one  in  two' thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  a  continued  improvement. 

In    a    table   which    shows    the    death    rate     from 
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1850  to  1872  we  find  the  following  remarkable  state- 
ment:— 

Years.  Totals  in  Jails.        Daily  average.  No.  of  Deaths. 

1850       115,871        11,496         578     or  i   in     200     . 
1872          32.943          2.268          14       or  i  in  2,353 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  potatoes,  and 
substitutes  are  carefully  pointed  out  for  seasons  in 
which  the  great  esculent  of  the  country  fails. 

The  report  complains  of  the  great  inequality  of 
the  sentences  pronounced  upon  offenders  by  Judges  of 
different  Courts,  and  also  of  the  greater  inequality 
in  the  execution  of  the  sentences,  arising  out  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  prisons,  rendering  the  execution  of 
some  sentences  quite  impossible. 

On  the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  education,  the 
report  mentions  that  two  Sisters  of  Mercy  visit  a 
prison-  in  Dublin  twice  a  week  to  give  religious  in- 
struction to  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates,  while,  at  the 
same  place,  two  Protestant  ladies  are  doing  the  same 
service  for  the  females  of  their  own  creed ;  and  these 
visitations  are  said  to  be  productive  of  much  good. 
The  report  mentions  that  in  the  Grangegorman  jail 
in  Dublin  there  are  prisoners  who  have  been  com- 
mitted more  than  two  hundred  times,  and  this,  it  is 
thought,  results  from  the  utter  destitution  of  money, 
employment,  or  friends  of  the  discharged  persons, 
and  the  report  earnestly  recommends  'Prison  Aid 
"Societies"  for  the  direction  and  support  of  the  dis- 
charged, who  have  not  been  declared  guilty  of  consid- 
erable felonies.  An  asylum  for  convicts  does  exist, 
and  is  usj.ul,  but  there  is  no  established  help  for 
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those  who  have  suffered  for  minor  offences.  It  is 
added  that  there  is  an  institution  to  receive  impure 
women  who  are  willing  to  mend  their  ways — "  but," 
says  the  report,  "  some  of  the  prisoners  whom  we  find 
"here  do  not  belong  to  that  class."  The  societies  in 
France  are  praised,  and  their  establishment  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  Dublin,  is  earnestly  recommended. 
Visitors  to  debtors  are  searched. 


PUNISHMENT. 


We  notice  less  of  the  use  of  the  whip  in  Ireland  than 
in  England ;  but  whipping  is  occasionally  resorted  to. 
Punishments,  as  recorded,  are  chiefly  the  "  dark  cell," 
the  refractory  cell,  and  the  stoppage  of  diet.  The 
refractory  cells  are  without  beds,  and  the  Inspector 
General  thinks  that  the  severer  the  (short)  punish- 
ments of  the  dark  and  refractory  cells  the  better  for 
the  authorities.  In  a  jail  (at  Tullamere)  where  the  av- 
erage number  of  prisoners  was  twenty-six,  the  num- 
ber of  punishments  in  a  year  was  forty-six. 

The  practice  of  unproductive  punishment  still  pre- 
vails in  parts  of  Ireland.  And  we  notice  that  the  re- 
ports say,  in  speaking  of  the  county  prison  in  Down- 
patrick,  in  which  are  about  sixty  prisoners,  tried  and 
untried,  male  and  female,  adults  and  juveniles,  "little 
"  industrious  employment  is  carried  on  in  this  jail,  the 
"  labours  of  the  male  prisoners  being  principally  of  a  pu- 
"  nitive  character — shot-drill,  with  nine-pound  shot,  for 
"  three  and  a  half  hours  daily,  and  occasionally  by  work- 
"  ing  the  capstan-mill — but  the  mill  is  not  turned  to  any 
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"useful  purpose,  as  it  would  require  a  force  of  nearly 
"  forty  men  to  apply  it  to  any  useful  work,  such  as 
"  grinding  or  pumping." 


SALARIES. 

We  notice  that  the  salaries  of  prison  officials  and 
employees  are  generally  much  lower  in  Ireland  than 
in  England,  and  especially  than  they  are  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  Dublin  county  prison  for  females  the 
Superintendent  receives  $600 ;  the  principal  matron 
$375,  and  others  from  $150  to  $200  a  year. 

In  another  Dublin  county  jail  the  salary  of  the  Gov- 
ernor is  $1,725.  Each  of  the  three  Chaplains,  Pres- 
byterian and  Roman  Catholic,  receive  $250.  Additions 
are  recommended  to  the  salaries  of  the  principal 
officers. 


REMARKS. 

Higher  felonies  seem  to  diminish  in  Ireland,  and 
in  some  districts  the  number  of  convictions  is  less 
than  formerly.  The  report  on  the  Limerick  city 
prison  mentions  a  steady  reduction  in  the  number 
of  prisoners  for  a  few  years  past.  Assaults  and  lar- 
cenies are  the  principal  offences,  but  these  are  on  the 
increase  among  the  men.  The  offence  of  drunk- 
enness, among  both  sexes,  would  appear  to  be  on  the 
increase  in  that  City.  Mention  is  made  of  one  girl 
who  had  been  in  prison  six  times  during  the  year, 
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and  fifty-nine  times  altogether  from  her  first  imprison- 
ment. Certainly  that  case  is  not  without  parallel  in 
Philadelphia.  It  says  two  chapels  are  provided  in  the 
Limerick  prison — one  for  Roman  Catholics  and  one 
for  Protestants — in  which  the  sexes  are  kept  apart. 


VISITORS. 

Arrangements  for  visitors  to  prisoners  differ  a  little 
in  different  prisons ;  but  in  none  are  visitors  to  con- 
victs allowed  to  come  nearer  than  from  five  to  ten 
feet.  In  .the  report  on  the  Limerick  city  prison,  it  is 
said :  "  The  place  allotted  for  visitors  to  prisoners 
"  is  well  protected  and  suitably  arranged.  Prisoners 
"  committed  for  seven  days  receive  no  visits ;  those 
"  for  a  month  may  receive  one,  and  those  for  a  period 
"  beyond  that  time  are  permitted  to  see  their  friends 
"  once  a  fortnight ;  the  untried  once  a  week,  pauper 
"  debtors  twice  a  week,  and  master  debtors  daily.  The 
"'General  Visitor'  says  :  'I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
"  '  convicted  prisoners  are  permitted  to  see  their  friends 
"  '  too  often  here,  and,  no  doubt,  if  their  visits  were  lim- 
" '  ited  to  one  in  three  months  it  would  have  a  salutary 
" '  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  offenders.' ' 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  permission  of  prison- 
ers to  see  their  friends  once  in  any  period  provides 
only  for  one  visit  in  that  time,  and  does  not  allow  every 
friend  to  come  in  that  time.  And  the  report,  which  we 
copy  above,  recommends  that  the  convict  shall  see  only 
one  outside  person  in  three  months. 
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While,  of  course,  the  law  of  the  country  prescribes 
the  dress  of  convicts  and  provides  for  a  supply,  it  is 
remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  law  about  stock- 
ings, and,  still  more  remarkable,  that  no  stockings  are 
furnished  to  prisoners  in  the  jail  of  Limerick.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  no  superintendent  or  warden  of  a 
prison  in  this  country  would  allow  a  prisoner  to  go 
bare-legged  in  winter  merely  because  stockings  were 
not  specially  enumerated  in  the  law  directing  that  the 
convict  shall  be  fed  and  clothed  ;  and  if  any  such  ne- 
glect were  noticeable  in  this  City,  it  is  certain  that  the 
visitors  from  the  "  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  public  prisons"  would  attempt  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. Such  a  lac  he,  however,  is  not  likely  to  occur  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  legislature  that  provides  by  special 
statute  that  convicts  shall  be  supplied  with  tobacco 
would  hardly  suppose  that  so  material  an  article  of 
dress  and  comfort  as  stockings  would  be  withheld. 
But  in  all  the  prisons  of  England  and  Ireland  there  is 
a  close  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  law — a  policy  of 
safety  for  the  prison  keeper — the  more  necessary  where 
the  congregate  system  prevails. 


PRUSSIA. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  give  accounts  of  the  systems 
of  prison  discipline  in  Prussia.  They  are  numerous, 
but  all  seem  to  be  trending  away  towards  separate 
confinement.  We  can  scarcely  fail  of  interest  in  one 
prison  near  Berlin,  which  for  a  time  was  spoken  of  in 
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the  papers  as  the  "  Eastern  Penitentiary,"  because  in 
construction  and  system  of  administration  it  resem- 
bled the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
prison  to  which  we  allude  is  a  long,  castellated  build- 
ing, surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  a  few  miles  northwest 
from  Berlin,  and  bears  the  name,  rather  expressive 
than  euphoneous,  Zellengefungness. 

It  would  seem  that  something  like  a  test  of  the 
separate  system  and  its  powers  to  improve  prisoners 
was  intended  in  the  construction  and  administration  of 
this  prison.  No  one  is  admitted  over  the  age  of  forty- 
five  years,  however,  according  to  Prussian  philoso- 
phy there  is  no  hope  of  amendment  of  a  man  after 
that  age  ;  the  philosophy  of  Prussia  differs  a  little  from 
that  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  said: 

"  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 

There  is  another  regulation  regarding  the  personnel 
of  this  prison  which  will  excite  remark.  No  one  is 
sentenced  to  that  institution  but  a  Protestant  Christian. 
Catholics  and  Jews  are  provided  for  in  other  places. 

Great  progress  is  made  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  the 
mechanic  arts  by  prisoners  in  the  institution,  and  the 
utmost  exactness  is  required  in  keeping  every  prisoner 
from  association  with  another  prisoner,  and  even  in 
preventing  one  inmate  from  seeing  another. 

Every  prisoner  is  kept  at  work,  without  having  any 
particular  task  assigned,  and  he  is  allowed  one-sixth  of 
what  he  earns. 

The    following   cost   of  maintaining   a    prisoner   is 
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curious :  Food  for  a  prisoner  in  good  health,  about  six 
and  a  quarter  cents  per  day ;  his  clothing  about  five 
dollars  a  year ;  the  bed  about  one  dollar  and  a  half  a 
year,  and  other  objects  in  his  cell  about  one  dollar  and 
a  half  a  year ;  washing  his  clothes,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  a  year,  and  there  is  added  seventy-five  cents 
for  medicines,  about  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
lighting  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

The  following  is  worthy  of  notice : 

The  Director  of  the  Zellengefungness  says  that  the 
cellular  imprisonment  (that  is  the  separate  confine- 
ment) exercises  no  injurious  influence  upon  the  men- 
tal organization  of  the  convict,  and,  with  five  hundred 
prisoners,  there  have  been  in  that  institution  during  the 
last  seven  years  only  four  cases  of  insanity.  In  two 
of  these  cases  the  patients,  after  remaining  a  short  time 
in  an  asylum,  returned  and  completed  their  sentence 
in  that  prison.  The  other  two  had  been  insane  before 
they  were  committed,  and  they  were  sent  to  a  hospital. 
The  isolation  of  these  prisoners  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  insanity. 

The  Prussian  authorities  do  not  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  convicts  alone,  but  they  look  carefully 
for  their  families  outside  of  the  prison.  They  inquire 
about  the  condition  of  the  convict's  property,  the  goods 
which  he  may  have  in  pawn,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
restored  to  his  family.  They  use  all  their  efforts  to 
break  up  all  relations  with  other  persons  who  on  his 
release  might  draw  him  again  into  trouble.  The  au- 
thorities further  watch  over  the  children  of  the  convict, 
to  hinder  them  from  becoming  criminals.  When  it  is 
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discovered  that  the  wife  of  the  convict  is  leading  an 
immoral  life,  or  bringing  up  her  children  in  beggary, 
the  prison  authorities  put  the  children  into  a  reforma- 
tory, or  place  them  at  board  in  some  poor  but  good 
family,  and  raise  money  of  the  charitable  to  pay  the 
expense.  The  wife  and  children  of  the  convict  who 
fall  into  distress,  because  of  the  imprisonment  of  their 
natural  protector,  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Parish,  and 
the  discharged  convict  is  well  provided  for,  and  he  is 
protected. 

It  is  said  that  the  recedives  (those  undergoing  re- 
peated sentences)  are  greater  in  number  in  this  sepa- 
rate system  prison  than  they  are  in  the  country  places. 
But  the  excess  is  evidently  due  to  the  location  of  the 
Zellergefungness  because  in  the  other  city  prisons  the 
proportion  of  recedives  is  almost  three  times  that  of 
the  Zellergefungness. 

The  further  statements  of  this  State  prison  of  Prussia 
say :  manufactories  are  placed  in  separate  cells  made 
for  such  purposes,  for  those  condemned  to  separate 
confinement,  or  who  may  petition  for  isolation.  The 
essence  of  the  Prussian  system  to  arrive  at  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criminal  is  expressed  in  one  word,  viz., 
Labor. 

A  chaplain  is  employed  in  the  prison,  but  not  to  give 
to  the  convicts  any  religious  instruction  beyond  that 
which  results  from  attendance  in  the  church  twice  a 
week,  and  from  a  discourse  on  religious  themes  on 
Sunday  morning.  There  are  religious  books  in  the 
library  of  the  prison,  but  no  prisoner  is  obliged  to  read 
them — ^rather  the  contrary.  They  are  urged  to  read 
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books  of  history,  travels  and  biography  ;  works  of 
fancy  and  illustrated  reviews  are  not  excluded. 

While  there  is  full  authority  given  to  the  prisoners 
to  spend  a  part  of  their  earnings  in  purchasing  gram- 
mars, dictionaries  and  books  of  science,  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  them  under  any  pretext  to  purchase  religious 
books.  "  These  measures  are  taken,"  it  is  stated,  "  to 
have  all  on  guard  against  hypocritical  manoeuvres." 

Hypocrisy  is  certainly  very  bad,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
show  of  something,  a  sort  of  homage  that  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  and  in  a  prison  rather  preferable  to  open  vice 
and  blasphemy. 


FRANCE. 

The  French  Government,  notwithstanding  the  politi- 
cal difficulties  of  the  times,  has  been  occupied  with  the 
great  question  of  prison  discipline  in  its  broadest  sense, 
and  its  minute  application.  We  have  to  regret  that  we 
are  without  the  admirably  arranged  reports  which 
the  Government  formerly  issued  to  show  what  had 
been  done  and  what  was  yet  to  be  undertaken  in  France 
with  regard  to  prisons.  Fortunately  we  have  in  the 
Italian  reports  translations  from  some  of  the  reports  of 
the  legislature  committees  in  Versailles,  and  we  trans- 
late from  the  Italian  what  would  have  been  more  fully 
set  forth  in  the  French. 

The  commission  on  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
made  a  report  of  an  important  and  capital  resolution 
which  that  body  had  adopted. 
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A  large  majority  of  the  commission  declared  in 
favor  of  the  system  of  "  individual  separation,"  which 
heretofore  in  France  and  elsewhere  had  been  product- 
ive of  satisfactory  results.  In  consequence  of  the  em- 
barrassing situation  of  the  French  treasury,  the  com- 
mission did  not  venture  to  recommend  an  immediate 
adaptation  of  the  existing  congregate  prisons  to  the 
necessities  of  the  individual  system.  But  they  recom- 
mend a  commencement  and  a  gradual  completion  of 
the  work. 

It  has  elsewhere  been  stated  that  while  the  physical 
arrangements  are  more  complete  in  France  than  in  the 
prison  systems  of  any  other  country,  there  seems  to  be 
rather  a  deficiency  in  what  may  be  called  the  plan  for 
moral  improvement.  We  ought,  however,  to  say  that 
the  best  minds  in  France  are  occupying  themselves 
with  the  subject  of  prison  arrangements,  and  prison 
discipline,  and  opinions  are  expressed  and  openly  dis- 
cussed which  confirm  the  hope  that  the  great  question 
will  be  profitably  and  satisfactorily  settled. 

The  minutiae  of  the  affairs  of  the  government  of 
prisons  are  now  discussed  because,  already,  the  subject 
of  prisons  and  of  prisoners  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
and  propositions  to  educate  the  officers  of  prisons  in 
their  duties  are  made  ;  and  the  amount  of  scholastic 
instruction  for  a  keeper  is  proposed.  Nothing  per- 
haps set  forth  in  the  programme  of  studies  for  the 
keeper  is  out  of  place  ;  but  why  they  should  be  made 
to  understand  and  explain  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures  and  the  application  of  the  metrical  system,  it 
is  difficult  to  say ;  and  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  imagine 
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that  they  would  be  without  some  knowledge  of  such 
subjects. 

One  of  the  writers  upon  proposed  amendments  by 
addition  to  the  rules  of  government  of  the  prison  says  : 
"  But  it  would  be  desirable  that  in  the  application  of 
"  penalties,  the  administration  and  the  legislature  should 
"  have  in  view  the  result  to  make  the  punishment  con- 
"  tributive,  while  conducted  with  rigor  to  the  reforma- 
"  tion  and  to  the  moral  amendment  of  the  criminals ; 
"  poena  instituitur  ad  emendationem" 


ITALY. 

While  we  have  from  Italy  enlarged  and  most  satis- 
factory reports  relative  to  the  organization  of  the 
prison  department  of  the  Kingdom,  we  have  less  of 
the  minutiae  of  administration  that  distinguishes  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  reports. 

Italy  is  making,  or  has  made,  the  government  of  pris- 
ons a  national  affair,  and  while  every  official  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Government,  and  is  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State,  he  discharges  his  duties  to  the 
State  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  requirements  of  his 
immediate  office. 

We  have  not  the  material  for  details  of  prison  dis- 
cipline in  any  part  of  the  Peninsula ;  but  we  have 
statements  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  there  are  strin- 
gent rules  for  keepers  and  convicts,  and  that  a  viola- 
tion of  those  rules  ensures  severe  punishment. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  in   Italy  has  led  to  a  partial 
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understanding  and  partial  adoption  of  the  separate  sys- 
tem, but  there  are  hopes  of  making  money  for  the 
State  or  saving  something  of  cost  by  partial  uses  of 
the  congregate.  The  error  will  correct  itself  at  a  great 
cost,  as  almost  all  attempts  to  make  profitable  the  la- 
bor of  convicts  result  in  loss  of  money  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  morals.  We  have  hope  of  Italy.  Inquiries  are 
encouraged  and  the  answers  made  public.  The  sub- 
joined is  interesting. 


COUNT    ZANNINI  S    NOTICE    OF    PHILADELPHIA    PRISONS. 

We  find  in  the  Revista  de  Discipline  Carcerarie,  of 
Rome,  a  letter  written  from  Philadelphia  by  the  Count 
ALESANDRO  ZANNINI,  fjrst  secretary  of  the  Italian  lega- 
tion in  Washington,  in  which  that  gentleman  gives  a 
description  of  the  Philadelphia  prisons  and  his  views 
of  their  operations.  We  translate  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers  that  portion  of  the  letter  which  contains 
the  opinion  of  the  Signer  Zannini.  After  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  history  of  the  Cherry  Hill,  (the  Eastern,) 
Penitentiary,  in  Philadelphia,  and  describing  its  construc- 
tion and  criticising  some  parts  of  the  building,  and 
noticing  the  results  of  a  departure  from  the  laws  of 
the  State  and  the  sentences  of  the  Court  by  placing  oc- 
casionally two  prisoners  in  one  cell,  consequent  upon 
an  unexpected  addition  to  the  number  of  convicts,  he 
draws  a  comparison  between  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
and  the  Auburn  Prison,  ranking  with  the  latter  all  the 
large  prisons  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the 
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Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  says : 
"  The  administration  of  the  Sing  Sing  Prison,  in  New 
"  York,  is  cruel  and  corrupt,  which,  while  on  one  side 
"  it  maintains  in  rigor  contracts  ruinous  and  damaging 
"  to  the  State,  on  the  other  hand  does  not  refuse,  by  in- 
"  famous  means  of  torture,  to  keep  in  subjection  the 
"  convicts — means,  however  cruel  and  infamous — not 
"  always  successful." 

"  For  the  rest,"  continues  the  letter,  "there  are  mani- 
"  fest  the  abuses  which  are  found  in  the  congregate 
"  prisons,  with  the  corruption  of  party  politics  in  the 
"  United  States,  especially  in  the  administrations  of  New- 
"  York  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
"  in  Philadelphia,  all  the  other  penitentiaries  in  the 
"United  States  are  administered  upon  the  'Auburn 
"  '  plan.'  The  Count  Zannini,  who  has  watched  with 
"  care  the  operations  of  the'  administration  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia penitentiary,  declares  himself  a  partisan  of 
"  that  system,  'which,'  says  the  writer  in  the  Revista,  '  is 
"  'natural,  since  he  has  demonstrated  the  errors  of  the 
'"other  system.' " 

It  is  thought  that  the  great  success  of  the  system  of 
absolute  separate  confinement,  which  is  practised  in 
the  Philadelphia  penitentiary,  is  greatly  referable  to  the 
mild  and  calm  character  of  the  population,  and  to  the 

INFLUENCES   OF  THE    SOCIETY  WHICH    AIDS   THE    CONVICTS, 

viz,  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons. 

The  Count  Zannini  thus  speaks  of  the  County 
prisons  in  the  United  States  generally:  "The  County 
"  or  City  prisons  are  generally  in  a  lamentable  condi- 
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"  tion,  and  fail  entirely  in  any  species  of  intermediate 
"establishment  between  those  for  detention  of  pris- 
"  oners  suffering  short  sentences  and  those  for  convicts 
"  sentenced  to  two  years,  or  life."  Only  two  County 
prisons  are  cited  by  Count  Zannini  as  good — viz.,  that 
of  Philadelphia  and  that  of  Baltimore. 

Signer  Zannini  dwells  strongly  on  the  philanthropic 
associations  relative  to  prisons,  and  he  makes  special 
and  commendatory  reference  to  the  "Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons" 
"This  society,"  he  says,  "has  an  agent,  Mr.  Mullen, 
"  who  interests  himself  energetically  in  favor  of  indi- 
"  vidual  prisoners,  indicated  by  the  visitors  of  the  So- 
"  ciety,  when  it  is  thought  that  such  persons  are  unjustly 
"  incarcerated,  and  his  efforts  are  almost  always  crowned 
"  with  satisfactory  results. 

"  This  agent  visits  the  convicts  just  before  they  are 
"discharged  from  the  prison,  assists  them  according 
"  to  their  situation  and  wants  with  money,  clothing,  and 
"  railroad  tickets,  and  he  seeks  employment  for  them, 
"finds  an  asylum  for  the  women  in  the  various  char- 
"  itable  institutions.  He  carefully  distinguishes  be- 
"  tween  those  of  established  guilty  habits  and  those 
"  who,  far  from  being  habitual  offenders,  are  victims  of 
"a  first  error,  or  led  off  by  bad  counsel,  and  he  em- 
"  ploys  in  their  behalf  the  means  which  he  can  com- 
"  mand. 

"The  Houses  of  Refuge  in  the  United  States  are 
"generally  good,  so  also  the  places  of  correctional 
"education  for  the  young — because,  fortunately,  they 
"  are  not  directed  by  politicians ." 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  a  gentleman,  who  could  have 
formed  no  favorable  opinion  of  the  separate  system 
before  he  carefully  examined  its  workings,  became  an 
approver  and  advocate  of  it  when  he  was  by  observa- 
tion made  to  see  its  immense  capabilities  of  good  be- 
yond those  of  the  congregate  system. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  translation,  which  we 
make  from  the  Italian  letter,  is  suggestive  of  a  few 
remarks :  "  The  Houses  of  Refuge  in  America  are 
"good,  because  they  are  not  directed  by  politicians." 

Of  the  pernicious  influences  of  party  politics  upon 
social  life  others  may  Enlarge,  with  good  reason,  if  not 
with  good  effect.  Of  the  evils  that  have  resulted  and 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  mingling  party  objects, 
party  men,  and  party  rewards,  in  the  administration  of 
our  public  institutions,  especially  in  our  prisons  and 
penitentiaries,  this  may  be  a  good  time  to  offer  a  few 
words : 

We  will  not  at  present  notice  the  influences  of  party 
politics,  which  have  been  allowed  to  exist  in  the  man- 
agement of  prisons  in  this  State.  It  is  safer  to  begin 
this  notice  with  what  we  gather  from  neighboring  States. 
In  other  states  there  seems  to  have  been  as  regular  a 
change  in  the  directors  of  the  public  prisons,  consequent 
upon  a  party  triumph  at  the  polls,  as  there  was  in  the 
places  deemed  wholly  the  prey  of  party  victors. — "  To 
the  victors  belonged  the  spoils," — and  the  result  has 
been  great  pecuniary  prison  loss  and  an  utter  failure 
of  moral  improvement  among  the  prisoners.  A  few 
men  have  become  rich  by  their  political  success  in  get- 
ting into  the  government  of  the  prisons,  and  many  have 
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mourned  over  their  disappointment  in  the  hopes  of 
office  in  the  prisons  from  which  they  had  expected 
large  rewards  for  party  labors. 


BELGIUM. 

Belgium  has  tried  the  various  systems  of  prison 
discipline  and,  judging  experimentally,  that  nation  has 
declared  for  the  "separate  system,"  and  has  constructed 
her  new  prisons  so  as  to  give  entire  exercise  to  all 
the  peculiarities  of  discipline  which  belong  to  that  sys- 
tem. Her  grand  penitentiaries  are  at  Brussels,  Bruges, 
Gand,  Antwerp,  and  Louvain.  These  prisons  are  all 
constructed  upon  one  uniform  plan  and  placed  under 
the  same  regulations. 

The  house  at  Louvain  is  the  most  considerable.  At 
this  prison  convicts  sentenced  to  more  than  three  years 
are  received  to  hard  labor  for  a  specified  time.  What- 
ever may  be  the  length  of  time  to  serve,  or  the 
character  of  the  offence,  all  the  classes  of  prisoners  are 
submitted  to  one  and  the  same  kind  of  government. 
The  houses,  though  large,  are  kept  in  admirable  order 
and  in  perfect  cleanliness.  The  house  contains  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six  cells  and  cost  $600,000. 

A  new  iron  bedstead  has  been  introduced  into  the 
cells  of  the  large  prisons  in  Belgium.  It  answers  in 
the  first  place  to  sustain  the  bed  and  then  folds  so  as 
to  form  a  table,  the  space  gained  by  the  use  of  this 
invention  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  comforts  of  the 
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prisoner.  The  price  of  the  bed-table  is  two  dollars 
and  eighty  cents. 

The  cells  of  the  prisons  are  now  supplied  with  water 
drawn  in  the  cells,  and  with  gas  and  water-closets. 

Before  the  table  is  suspended  a  crucifix.  Every  cell 
contains  a  list  of  the  persons  who  are  authorized  to  visit 
it.  Every  establishment  has  its  cellular  chapel,  which 
serves  as  a  school  room.  The  little  yards  of  the 
cells,  the  bathing  room,  and  the  clothing  room,  are 
all  separate.  The  separation  of  the  prisoners  is  so 
complete  that  two  men  work  at  the  pump  to  raise  wa- 
ter for  the  prison,  and  at  turning  the  same  crank  wheel, 
without  seeing  each  other. 

The  cap  which  the  prisoner  wears  whenever  he  goes 
out  of  his  cell  is  used  in  Belgium  as  in  Holland,  but  in 
Belgium  it  hides  the  face  more  completely,  and  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  presented 
by  the  parliament. 

The  prisoners  then  are  by  every  possible  means 
isolated,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  view  of  separation 
is  fully  obtained.  The  statement  relative  to  these 
Belgian  prisons  having  shown  the  complete  isolation  of 
the  convicts,  notices  the  objections  usually  made  to 
the  system  of  "separate  confinement,"  injury  to  physi- 
cal health,  and  insanity  and  suicide,  and  by  tables  it  is 
shown  that  a  greater  degree  of  health  is  enjoyed  in 
these  prisons  than  in  those  of  the  congregate  kind, 
and  that  insanity  and  suicide  are  not  so  frequent 
there  as  in  the  other  prisons.  The  physician  declares 
that  in  his  long  experience  in  the  separate  system 
tJ65?=*  he  had  never  met  a  case  of  intellectual  weakness 
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occasioned  by  the  imprisonment,  and  that  every  man 
who  had  entered  the  prison  with  a  sound  intellect  had 
gone  out  of  it  in  the  same  condition. ^jgffl 

A  committee  from  Italy  visited  several  countries  in 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  made  re- 
ports upon  the  prisons,  prison  systems,  and  the  adminis- 
tration thereof.  Besides  what  we  have  extracted  above, 
we  translate  from  the  report  a  few  more  paragraphs 
relative  to  the  Belgian  prisons.  After  expressing  ad- 
miration of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  STEVENS,  the  Inspector 
General,  the  report  says  : — "  The  same  minister  directs 
"  all  the  affairs  of  the  prisons,  and  it  is  the  same  thought 
"  that  follows  the  culprit  from  the  day  of  his  arrest  to 
"  the  day  of  his  liberation,  and  the  property  of  all  the 
"  penal  establishments  is  in  the  State." 

The  most  minute  care  and  the  greatest  intelligence 
are  devoted  to  all  that  concerns  the  management  of 
the  houses  of  detention ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  men 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration  have  faith  in 
the  important  work  which  they  have  undertaken.  The 
most  perfect  inspection  is  had  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
administration  of  the  physical  and  moral  affairs,  and 
the  most  judicious  division  of  accountability  is  made 
among  the  three  inspectors. 

The  Legislature  of  Belgium  has  adopted  a  system  of 
penitentiary  administration  and  government  which  at 
once  places  all  adult  convicts  in  every  prison  of  the 
kingdom  under  one  rule,  and  has  given  to  that  system 
a  name  most  appropriate  to  its  true  appreciation,  call- 
ing it  the  "  SEPARATE  SYSTEM." 

In  1835,  m  one  °f  tne  prisons  in  Gand,  there  was  a 
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trial  made  of  the  new  system,  with  the  construction  of 
some  cells  modeled  after  those  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  prison  at  Velvorde  had  very  soon  a  cellular 
quarter,  and  the  Government  has  since  constructed  a 
large  number  of  similar  prisons. 

The  editors  think  it  due  to  the  subject  to  point  out 
the  rapid  march  of  Belgium  in  the  way  of  penitentiary 
reform. 

Since  1844  there  have  been  constructed  no  less 
than  twenty  prisons  upon  the  system  of  separate  con- 
finement, and  it  appears  that  new  prisons  are  all  to  be 
conformed  to  that  system. 

The  details  of  the  management  of  the  prisoners  in 
houses  where  the  separate  system  is  administered  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  We  must  be  content  with 
the  facts  which  we  have  stated. 


BRAZIL. 

We  have  very  little  information  relative  to  prisons, 
prison  systems  and  prison  discipline  in  South  America. 
We  gather  from  occasional  statements  of  particular 
cases  that  from  Darien  to  Magellan  prisons  are  used  for 
punishment,  with  no  regard  to  improvement,  and  the 
fewer  that  survive  early  discipline  the  less  will  be 
the  cost. 

Brazil  has  taken  some  steps  in  the  right  direction  in 
regard  to  most  matters  of  social  science,  but  we  are 
not  informed  as  to  her  prison  government.  We  do 
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not  know  that  she  has  any  system  of  prison  admin- 
istration. A  friend  has  sent  to  us  a  recent  copy  of  the 
"Friend's  Review"  which  contains  an  account  (which 
we  condense)  of  what  may  be  called  a  "  state  prison  " 
belonging  to  Brazil.  It  is  situated  on,  or  rather  it  is 
a  small  island,  called  Fernande  Noronha,  having  an 
area  of  about  five  miles.  It  is  a  solitary  speck  in  the 
ocean,  far  off  from  Pernambuco,  whence  it  is  regularly 
visited  twice  a  month,  bringing  convicts,  the  mails,  pro- 
visions, &c. 

The  total  population  of  this  island  is  about  2,000,  of 
which  number  about  1,500  are  convicts.  The  remainder 
are  officers,  women,  children  and  soldiers  (guards). 

The  Review  says  : 

One  thousand  of  the  convicts  are  divided  into  ten  companies  of  one 
hundred  each,  which  are  detailed  to  cultivate  as  many  plantations,  in 
various  parts  of  the  island.  On  the  slope  are  the  prison,  work- 
shop, store-houses,  governor's  house  and  Romanist  chapel ;  also 
the  houses  or  huts,  most  of  them  wattled  and  roughly  plastered, 
which  constitute  the  village.  About  four  hundred  of  the  convicts 
are  confined  in  the  prison — a  one-storied  stone  erection,  stone- 
floored,  built  around  a  court-yard — the  men  sleeping  upon  continu- 
ous shelves  or  bunks,  built  along  both  sides  of  the  long,  comfortless 
room.  As  a  rule,  they  live  half  their  "time"  in  the  prison,  or 
are  kept  at  work  in  the  workshop ,  afterwards,  they  are  permitted 
to  dwell  in  the  village,  where  are  the  aged,  infirm  and  crippled,  all 
being  expected  to  cultivate  the  little  patches  of  ground  allotted  to 
each  one  separately,  or  to  work  at  carpentry,  shoemaking,  or  other 
trade,  such  as  they  had  followed  when  more  strictly  confined. 

The  convicts  sent  to  this  island  are  those  of  the  worst 
crime  class — murder,  counterfeiting,  &c.  It  seems  also 
that  there  are  women  convicts ;  these  were  guilty  of 
poisoning  or  murdering  their  husbands. 
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The  Review  continues : 

Marriages  are  permitted  between  the  male  and  female  convicts. 
There  are  two  schools,  both  taught  by  convicts — one  for  the  child- 
ren of  the  soldiers,  the  other  for  the  children  of  the  prisoners. 
These  latter  are  obliged  to  remain  on  the  island  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  girls  may  then  take  their  choice, 
whether  to  stay  or  to  attend  a  sewing-school  at  Pernambuco  on  the 
main  land  ;  the  boys,  however,  must  go  at  the  stated  age,  and  are 
entered  in  the  high-school  in  the  said  city,  to  be  trained  as 
soldiers.  As  a  consequence  of  the  rather  lax,  congregate  method 
of  administration  which  prevails  on  the  island,  it  need  not  be  said 
that  morality  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  that 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  penal  colonies  laxity  of  morals 
was  rather  encouraged  to  increase  the  number  of  colo- 
nists. The  Brazilian  colony  may  be  considered  as 
rather  an  extension  of  the  congregate  system.  We 
agree  with  the  Review  that  some  lessons  for  the  prison 
discipline  congress,  might  be  advantageous  in  Brazil. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  authority  of  Prussian  prisons 
is  sustained  by  armed  soldiers. 

Cost. — The  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisons  in  Italy 
is  19,621,966  lire,  or  about  four  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  cost  is  annually  increasing.  The  whole  number 
of  prisoners  is  estimated  at  79,800. 

The  prison  population  in  France  is  about  60,000. 

England  and  France  like  to  make  the  penal  colonies 
useful  to  the  parent  countries,  and  so,  taking  notice 
that  of  those  transported  for  crime  a  large  proportion 
are  males,  the  government  takes  measures  to  secure 
wives  for  those  who  reach  the  colony  unmarried. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  arrival  at  Bourail,  New  Cale- 
donia, of  a  shipment  of  women  and  of  the  prompt 
marriage  of  fifteen  thereof  to  some  who  are  still 
prisoners,  and  to  others  who  have  served  out  their 
time.  The  Italia  Revista  says  :  ""These  marriages  were 
"  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  directors  of  the  peni- 
"  tentiary  service  and  other  officials,  and  a  wedding 
"  present  was  made,  by  the  administration,  of  forty-five 
"lire,  about  nine  dollars,  to  each  bride." 

Work  and  Rest. — In  some  of  the  prisons  the  class 
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of  prisoners  condemned  to  hard  labor  are  sent  to  work 
on  the  tread-wheel.  When  the  time  is  half  an  hour 
on  and  half  an  hour  off,  the  half  hour  of  time  allowed 
the  prisoner  to  rest  from  the  tread-wheel  toil  is  used 
for  picking  oakum.  With  that  kind  of  a  division  of 
labor  the  convict  is  not  likely  to  be  without  an  appetite 
for  his  gruel  and  Indian  meal  pudding. 

Some  reports  upon  the  prison  at  Preston  (England) 
conclude  with  the  following  remarks:  "  It  is  observed 
"  that,  in  general,  the  greatest  number  of  recedives 
"  (repeaters)  is  found  where  the  smallest  amount  is 
"  gained  by  labor."  Perhaps  that  is  owing  to  a  dislike 
which  the  prisoners  have  to  steady  work. 

The  French  keep  up  the  penal  colony  in  New  Cale- 
donia by  sentencing  felons  to  a  long  residence  there, 
and  then  sending  out  to  the  husbands  their  wives,  who 
have  not  been  convicted.  It  is  not  said  that  these 
husbands  are  as  much  transported  in  consequence  of 
the  arriving  of  their  wives  as  they  were  in  consequence 
of  their  crimes. 

Large  numbers  of  unmarried  women  are  also  sent 
on  to  contract  matrimony  with  the  unmarried  trans- 
ports. A  ship  recently  took  out  three  hundred  women, 
ex-married  and  single,  for  the  purposes  above  named. 

Sisters  of  religious  orders  are  sent  out  to  instruct 
and  direct  these  young  women  thus  transported, 
and  great  good,  it  is  said,  has  resulted  from  the 
measure. 

In  Russia  a  new  law  condemns  a  person  arrested 
for  drunkenness  to  the  pleasant  duty  of  sweeping  the 
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streets  for  one  day,  and  strangers  are  liable  to  the 
same  punishment. 

The  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Soleure,  in 
Switzerland,  has  abolished  capital  punishment. 

Strange  Developments. — Some  months  since  the 
people  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  were  startled  by 
the  discovery  that  a  lad  had  distinguished  himself 
by  the  murder  of  two  children,  and  the  homicide 
had  been  marked  by  the  indulgence  of  the  most 
shocking  atrocity  and  minute  cruelties.  One  could 
scarcely  imagine  how  such  deeds  could  have  found 
an  actor  when  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  provocation  of  envy,  anger  or  revenge.  "  These 
acts  were,"  it  is  said,  "  without  cause."  Who  knows 
that  ?  Who  knows  what  inward  motives,  what  morbid 
feelings,  what  unnatural  cravings,  were  operating  upon 
the  wretched  boy,  to  move  him  to  the  horrid  deed? 

The  Boston  lad  is  not  alone  in  his  terrible  guilt. 
There  may  be  thousands  of  persons  contending  ear- 
nestly and  successfully  against  suggestions  as  bad  as 
those  stated.  Almost  every  one  has  to  contend  against 
some  besetting  temptation.  We  find  in  the  Italian  Re- 
ports statements  of  homicidal  violence  marked  by  the 
most  horrible  atrocities,  in  which  killing  seems  to  be 
the  smallest  part.  We  cannot  give  a  statement  of  the 
special  horrors  that  marked  the  acts  of  the  persons 
tried  and  condemned  for  the  homicides  and  the  accom- 
panying and  succeeding  abominations.  They  belong 
to  medical  works,  and  especially  to  those  that  treat  of 
peculiar  phases  of  insanity. 

10 
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But  there  must  be  in  some  of  these  recitals  lessons 
of  use  to  those  who  study  the  aberration  of  the  human 
mind. 

Salt-  Water  Bread. — Some  writers  in  Europe  have 
advanced  the  idea  that  good  bread  can  be  made  by 
using  sea  water  instead  of  the  ordinary  fresh  water- 
A  ship-master  on  the  Indian  coast,  failing  in  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water,  directed  the  cook  to  use  sea 
water,  and  the  bread  was  found  palatable  and  good 
in  all  respects.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  ope  or  two  prisons,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  bread  was  of  an  excellent  quality,  though  darker 
than  that  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

One  physician  experimented  in  bread  making,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  taste  of  the  sea-water 
bread  was  less  agreeable  than  the  fresh-water  bread, 
though  the  difference  is  not  as  great  as  that  between 
sea  water  and  spring  water.  Hygienically  considered, 
sea-water  bread  is  desirable — in  small  quantities — but 
it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  more  and  more  desirable  as 
the  quantities  decrease. 

Nowhere  have  we  seen  better  bread  than  that  which 
is  furnished  to  the  inmates  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Prison,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
the  administrators  of  public  institutions  that  good 
flour  is  cheaper  than  poor  flour — as  wheat  is  cheaper 
than  medicine. 

The  Bagnos  of  Italy  are  the  prisons  in  which  the 
worst  cases  are  and  the  hardest  treatment  given,  and 
yet  in  the  Bagnos  the  mortality  is  less  than  in  the 
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prisons,  being  five  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  nearly 
six  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 

In  Salford,  adjoining  Manchester,  England,  by  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  State,  work  at  the  looms  and 
on  other  branches  of  labor  has  been  substituted  for 
the  "  tread  wheel  and  the  crank,"  and  it  is  added  that 
there  is  a  great  diminution  of  cases  of  repeated  com- 
mitment. 

In  Wakefield,  England,  prisoners  are  detained  at  a 
good  workshop  till  they  can  be  sent  to  some  regular 
employment,  and  a  separate  house  has  been  erected 
for  women  discharged  from  prison. 

The  Italia  Revista  says : — "  We  are  bound  by  truth 
"  to  confess  that  considered  as  a  whole  the  peniten- 
"  tiary  statistics  of  France  are  superior  to  those  pub- 
"  lished  by  any  other  nation/' 

It  is  said  that  the  compensation  of  the  keepers  of 
prisons  in  Italy  is  about  half  that  of  the  same  officers  in 
Belgium  and  France,  and  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
that  in  England,  and  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
what  is  paid  in  Philadelphia. 

In  Italy,  the  prison  keepers  are  obliged  not  "  to  com- 
mit matrimony." 

We  translate  from  the  Italian  the  following  state- 
ment relative  to  improved  penal  policy  in  Japan.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  modifications  are  only  the 
beginning  of  a  good  work  that  is  in  progress. 

There  has  been  prepared  a  new  penal  code  for  Japan, 
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which  signalizes  a  real  progress,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  ancient  law  introduced  in  the  dynasty 
of  Tokujava,  in  the  year  1716,  which,  although  it  miti- 
gated in  some  degree  the  legislation  of  the  '  Ming 
dynasty,  was  yet  inspired  by  the  idea  of  a  ferocious 
justice. 

The  new  code  being  inspired  by  humanity,  will  con- 
tribute powerfully  to  soften  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  to  render  the  customs  of  the  country  more  humane. 
Imprisonment  is  in  many  cases  to  be  substituted  for 
capital  punishment,  and  when  the  death  penalty  is  to  be 
inflicted,  it  will  be  done  by  beheading,  rather  than  by 
crucifixion.  But  there  is  still  preserved  a  species  of 
death  punishment  that  is  terribly  barbarous  —  that  of 
impaling  the  parricide.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  an 
offence  and  such  a  punishment  may  be  rare. 

In  Switzerland  the  Grand  Council  of  Neufchatel  has 
voted  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  construc- 
tion and  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  profes- 
sional colony  for  children  abandoned  or  found  astray, 
and  Dr.  Williams  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
gathering  medical  information  on  the  administration  of 
such  charities  in  England. 

A  congress  on  social  science  was  recently  held  in 
Scotland,  composed  of  representatives,  and  moved  by 
representations  from  many-  countries  The  president 
of  the  congress  expressed  his  approval  of  whipping  as 
a  penalty  for  crime,  and  intimated  a  belief  that  the  use 
of  the  lash  would  be  more  frequent. 

There  are  people  in  this  country,  out  of  Delaware, 
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who  entertain  a  growing  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  whipping  post.  We  do  not  think  that  public  judi- 
cial flogging  will  be  revived  in  this  country.  Scoundrels 
who  grossly  and  persistently  violate  the  law  may  deserve 
the  pain  of  the  whipping  post,  but  the  sober  well  think- 
ing community  do  not  deserve  the  disgrace  of  that 
instrument. 

Austria  has  recently  passed  new  laws  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime.  There  is  a  mitigation  of  former 
severity,  and  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  trying  to 
improve  the  convict. 
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The  best  exertions  of  the  members  of  this  Society, 
directed  by  the  heartiest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  pure 
practical  charity,  fail  of  enlarged  results  without  some 
pecuniary  contributions  to  assist  the  unfortunate  in 
reaching  a  point  where  he  may  strive  for  himself,  and 
so  furnish  the  means  by  which  his  efforts  may  be  made 
available  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family.  Some 
means  are  secured,  and  they  are  carefully  and  economi- 
cally applied. 

Some  of  the  small  funds  of  this  Society  are  the  be- 
quests of  those  who  would,  after  death,  aid  to  continue 
the  good  which  they  assisted  to  promote  in  their  life. 
The  income  of  these  is  applied  in  exact  obedience  to 
instructions  which  accompanied  the  bestowal. 

Another  fund  is  enlarged  by  the  contribution  thereto 
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of  the  sums  paid  for  life  membership,  the  income  of 
which  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  assistance  of  dis- 
charged prisoners. 

The  annual  dues  of  the  members  go  towards  liqui- 
dating the  current  expenses  of  the  Society — that  is 
chiefly  the  aid  which  it  bestows  on  discharged  prisoners 
of  all  conditions. 

The  statement  of  the  Treasurer  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  of  the  Society  will  show  that  the 
Acting  -Committee  has  indulged  in  no  inappropriate 
mode  of  dispensing  the  funds.  It  has  not  spent  a 
dollar  in  any  way  or  for  any  purpose  inconsistent  with 
the  closest  construction  of  rules  and  the  most  eco- 
nomical administration  of  its  limited  means. 

Should  this  paragraph  be  read  by  persons  who  pro- 
fess a  feeling  of  deep  humanity  for  the  suffering,  and 
who  may  at  the  same  time  have  more  means  than  time 
for  aiding  them,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the 
cause  in  which  this  Society  labors  and  its  mode  of 
action  should  commend  it  to  approval  of  the  good  and 
the  assistance  of  the  able. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  close  here  this  Journal  of  another  year's  existence 
of  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  and  the  record  of  the  labors  of  the  committee 
to  which  we  refer  the  action  of  the  Society,  and  we  give 
also  statements  relative  to  the  action  of  prison  authori- 
ties abroad,  and  the  doings  and  correspondence  of  those 
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who  interest  themselves  in  the  great  work  of  prison 
systems  and  prison  managements,  and  in  the  import- 
ant undertaking  of  improving  the  prisoners,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  exigencies  of  his  release. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  spirit  of  prison  improvement 
is  active,  and  that  it  is  operating  with  method  in  Europe. 

Our  own  Society  is  prosperous,  members  are  added 
to  our  list,  and  thence  are  material  for  the  Acting-  Com- 

o 

mittee,  the  working  men  of  our  organization. 

The  demand  for  means  to  aid  the  discharged  pris- 
oner is  considerably  beyond  the  provisions  of  our 
treasury,  but  we  hope  for  addition  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  becoming  life  members  or  of  maintaining 
membership  by  the  small  annual  dues.  We  have 
elsewhere  stated  with  gratitude  the  appropriation  by 
the  State  government,  and  we  hope  that  the  contribu- 
tion will  be  continued.  The  appearance  of  our  meet- 
ings changes,  new  faces  are  seen  where  a  little  while 
ago  were  the  earlier  members.  Old  age  and  sickness 
are  limiting  the  faculties  of  many  of  the  living  mem- 
bers, and  death  has  not  been  idle.  We  change,  but 
our  work  is  the  same.  "  Man  goeth  to  his  long  home," 
but  the  prisons  are  populous,  and  their  miseries  appeal 
for  mitigation.  We  have  satisfied  many  that  it  is  a 
civic  duty,  a  work  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  piety,  to 
seek  to  restore  the  erring  to  virtue,  and  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  encouraging  word  and  strengthen- 
ing contribution  which  have  aided  the  labors  of  our 
committees. 

The  work  is  before  us.  What  has  been  done  is  a 
proof  of  our  abilities  to  advance.  Those  who  now 
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most  conspicuously  represent  the  Society  know  the 
frailty  of  the  tenure  of  life,  and  they  are  seeking  to 
provide  those  who  will  carry  on  the  work,  as  they  are 
willing  to  devolve  upon  the  active,  the  zealous  and  the 
prudent  the  duties  which  they  themselves  have  sought 
to  discharge,  and  they  know  how  much  more  efficient 
are  likely  to  be  the  labors  of  the  coming  representa- 
tives than  have  been  their  own.  This  report  and  the 
statements  that  follow,  are  commended  to  the  kind  con- 
sideration of  the  Society,  and  the  work  and  the  means 
of  doing  it  are  commended  to  the  approval  of  the 
community. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

President. 
Attest — 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 
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DR.      HENR  Y  M.  LAING,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Philadelphia 


1874.     i  Mo.,  23.     To  Balance  on  hand $    19878 

"   Cash  received — Sundry  Subscriptions 16  oo 

"       "           "        from  I.  V.Williamson,  Life  Membership 20  oo 

"       "           "           "     Wm.  S.  Ingram,      "               "           20  oo 

"       "           "           "     James  Saul,               "               "           20  oo 

"      "          "          "    James  Saul,  Donation 80  oo 

"      "          "          "     H.J.Williams,     "      2000 

"      "          "          "    Wm.  Massey,        "       10  oo 

"      "  "          "     Executors  of  Jesse  George,  Residuary 

Fund 1,00000 

"       "  "  "     Estate     of    Sarah     E.     Randolph — In 

Memoriam  of    her  son,    Philip   P. 

Randolph 1,000  oo 

"       "  "  "     R.  W.  Mackey,  State    Treasurer,   on 

account  of   State  appropriation   for 

1874 I,S°o  oo 

"      "          "          "    James  E.  Kaighn,  Collections 460  80 

"       "           "           "     Wm.  J.  Mullen,               "          1,305  oo 

"      "          "           "    Interest  on  Legacy  of  Sarah  Moore 41  10 

"       "           "           "           "         "    Bequest  of  B.  D.  Brown....  66  oo 

"       "           "           "          "         "    Legacy  of  Jesse  George....  67  20 

"       "           "           "           "         "         "         "  Sarah    E.    Ran- 
dolph    33  60 

"       "  "  "  "        "    Ground  Rent,  Cherry  St., 

below  Tenth  st 30  33 

"          "        Purchase  money  of  Sarah  Moore's  Ground 

Rent,  56  North  Eighth  street  777  67 

"      "          "        Purchase  money  of  Ground  Rent,  Cherry 

street,  below  Tenth  street  739  20 

"      "          "        Interest  and  Premium  on  U.  S.  Bonds 6626 

"        onCityLoan 55380 

"      "          "        from  Girard  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  balance  of 

Interest  on  Deposits 63  38 

18,089  12 

'875-     i  Mo.,  21.    To  Balance $1,238  41 

"      Income  of  Barton  Fund 48100 


TREASURER  S    REPORT. 


Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 


CR. 


1874 


By  Cash  paid  for  Stationery  and  Printing  Journal 

"    Rent  of  Room,  one  year 

'     Charles  F.  Diver,  Agent  Eastern  Penitentiary 

To  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners,  Eastern  Penitentiary 
"     Wm.  J.  Mullen,  Agent  County  Prison 


Committee  on  County  Prison 

Expenses  of  Committee  to  Harrisburg. 
for  $100— 6  per  cent.  City  Loans 


"   $1,000 — Lehigh  Coal  and   Navigation  Company's   Gold 
Loan — George  Fund 


"   $1,000— Lehigh   Coal   and    Navigation   Company's   Gold 
Loan — Randolph  Fund 

"  $800 — New  City  Loan — Moore  Fund , 

"  $700 —    "      "        "  


Balance  . 


HENRY  M.  LAING,   Treasurer, 

30  North  Third  street,  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  i  Mo.,  21,  1875. 


We  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer,  with 
:he  Vouchers  in  his  possession,  and  find  the  above  to  be  correct,  Reaving  a 
balance  in  his  hands  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  forty- 
one  cents ;  also  a  balance  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  due  the 
Barton  Fund. 

S.  W.  JACOBS, 
WM.  INGRAM, 
JOSEPH  KINIKE, 

Auditors. 
Philadelphia,  February  3,  1875. 


$  192  62 

50  oo 
750  oo 
261  53 
400  oo 
1,305  oo 
266  80 
28  89 
103  oo 

965  oo 

957  So 

845  oo 

725  37 

1,238  41 


$8,089  I2 


LIFE  MEMBERS 


PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING  THE  MISERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS. 


Ashmead,  Henry  B 

Bache,  Franklin,  M.  D.* 
Barclay,  James  J. 
Bonsall,  Edward  H. 
Besson,  Charles  A. 

Cope,  Caleb 
Collins,  Alfred  M. 
Childs,  George  W. 

Ellis,  Charles  * 

Fotterall,  Stephen  G.* 
Foulke,  Wm.  Parker* 

Hacker,  Jeremiah  * 
Hall,  George  W. 
Hollingsworth,  Thomas  G.* 
Horton,  John* 

Ingram,  William 
Ingram,  William  F. 

*  Deceased. 


Jordan,  John,  jr. 
Jeanes,  Joshua  T. 

Knight,  Reeve  L. 

Learning,  J.  Fisher 
Love,  Alfred  H. 
Longstreth,  William  W. 
Laing,  Henry  M. 
Laing,  Anna  T. 

Marshall,  Richard  M. 
Maginnis,  Edward  J. 
Manderson,  Jas. 

Ogden,  John  M. 

Perot,  Joseph 
Perkins,  Samuel  H.* 
Powers,  Thomas  H. 
Potter,  Thomas 
Pennock,  George 


I5O  LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Randolph.  Sarah  E.*  Thompson,  John  J. 

Randolph,  Philip  P.*  Townsend,  Samuel 

Roach,  Joseph  H.  Thurston,  J.  D.* 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Ann 

Whelen,  E.  S. 

Sharpless,  Charles  L.  Willetts,  A.  A. 

Sharpless,  Samuel  J.  Weightman,  William 

Sharpless,  William  P.  Williams,  Henry  J. 

Sharpless,  Townsend  *  Watson  James  V. 

Steedman,  Miss  Rosa  Williamson,  Isaiah  V. 
Saul,  James 

Yarnall,  Charles 

Turnpenny  Joseph  C.  Yarnall,  Benjamin  H.* 

*  Deceased. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Ash,  Joshua  P. 
Atmore,  F.  B. 
Atmore,  Robert  E. 
Adams,  Thomas  M. 
Armstrong,  William 

Brown,  Moses 
Brown,  T.  Wistar 
Brown,  Frederick 
Brown,  Abram  C. 
Browne,  N.  B. 
Biddle,  William 
Biddle,  John 
Betticher,  Chas.  E. 
Barry,  Rev.  Thomas 
Bispham,  Samuel 
Settle,  Samuel 
Bettle,  William 
Burton,  S.  M. 
Boardman,  H.  A.,  D.  D. 
Bacon,  Josiah 
Baily,  Joel  J. 
Brooke,  Stephen  H. 
Betts,  Richard  K. 
Buzby,  George  L. 
Bains,  Edward 
Beesley,  Barthol  W. 
Brant,  Josiah 


Baily,  E.  W. 
Bartlett,  J.  Kemp 
Balderston,  Marcellus 
Buzby  Mordecai 
Beadle,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  R. 
Baily,  Joshua  L. 
Biddle,  Edward  C. 
Black,  Samuel  W. 
Bladenburg,  Rudolph 

Cope,  Marmaduke  C. 
Cope,  Alfred 
Cope,  Francis  R. 
Cope,  Thomas  P. 
Cresson,  Charles  C. 
Chandler,  Joseph  R. 
Chandler,  James  B. 
Carter,  John 
Carter,  John  E. 
Coates,  Edwin  H. 
Copeland,  Joshua 
Comegys,  B.  B. 
Coates,  Benjamin 
Coates,  G.  Morrison 
Coates,  Edward  H. 
Comly,  Franklin  A. 
Chamberlain,  Lloyd 
Caldwell,  James  E. 
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ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 


Claghorn,  E.  C. 
Cooke,  Jay 
Corlies  S.  Fisher 
Crenshaw,  Edward  A. 
Collins,  Frederick 
Chapman,  T.  Ellwood 
Cresson,  John  C. 

Dutilh,  E.  G. 
Dreer,  Ferdinand  J. 
Dickinson,  Mahlon  H. 
Davis,  R.  C. 
Derbyshire,  A.  J. 
Duane,  William 
Duff,  William  A. 
Diver,  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Darlington,  Joseph  G. 
Donnelly,  Joseph  A. 
Dornan,  John 

Evans,  Chas.,  M.  D. 
Evans,  William 
Evans,  Robert  E. 
Emlen,  Samuel,  jr. 
Eyre,  William 
Elkinton,  George  M. 
Ellwyn,  A.  L.,  M.  D. 
Eyre,  Joshua 

Fraley,  Frederick 
Farr,  John  C. 
Franciscus,  A.  H. 
Ford,  John  M. 
Furness,  Rev.  William  H. 
Field,  Charles  J. 
Fox,  Henry  C. 
Foust,  Robert  M. 


Garrett,  Thomas  C. 
Gilpin,  John  F. 
Gummere,  Charles  J. 
Gibbons,  Charles 
Garrett,  Sylvester 
Gaskill,  James 
Gifford,  Elton  B. 
Garrett,  Caspar 

Hand,  James  C. 
Hacker,  William 
Hunt,  William,  M.  D. 
Harbert,  Charles 
Hunt,  George 
Huneker,  John 
Heiskell,  Coulston 
Houston,  William  C. 
Henderson,  Robert 
Hughes,  Joseph  B. 
Hazlehurst,  Isaac 
Hutchinson,  John  N. 
Haines,  Henry 
Hawkins,  William 
Hoopes,  Penrose  R. 
Hutchins,  Hamilton  R. 

lungerich,  Louis 

Jones,  Jacob  P. 
Jones,  William  D. 
Jones,  Justus  P. 
Johnson,  Israel  H. 
Janney,  Benjamin  S.,  jr. 
Jones,  William  H. 
Jenks,  William  P. 
Jones,  Owen 
Jones,  Alfred 
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Jacobs,  Samuel  W. 
Jackson,  Francis  H. 

Kaighn,  James  E. 
Kinsey,  William 
Klapp,  Joseph,  M.  D. 
Kitchen,  James,  M.  D. 
Kingsbury,  C.  A.,  M.  D. 
Keyser,  Peter,  M.  D. 
Knight,  Edward  C. 
Kiderlen,  Wm.  L.  I. 
Kirkpatrick,  James  A. 
Ketchem,  John 
Kneedler,  J.  S. 
Kaub,  A.  L. 
Kinike,  Joseph 
Kennedy,  Henry 
Knight,  William  H. 
Kimber,  Anthony  M. 
Kelley,  William  D. 

Latimer,  Thomas 
Lambert,  John 
Lovering,  Joseph  S. 
Lovering,  Joseph  S.,  jr. 
Lytle,  John  J. 
Longstreth,  J.  Cooke 
Lewis,  Henry,  jr. 
Lewis,  Edward 
Lewis,  F.  W.,  M.  D. 
Ludwig,  William  C. 
Lippincott,  Joshua 
Lynch,  William 
Leeds,  Josiah  W. 
Laing,  Catharine  R. 
Lopez,  Joseph 

ii 


McCall,  Peter 
Morris,  Caspar,  M.  D. 
Mullen,  William  J. 
Morris,  Charles  M. 
Morris,  Wistar 
Morris,  Elliston  P. 
Montgomery,  Richard  R. 
Magarge,  Charles 
Morrell,  R.  B. 
McAllister,  John,  jr. 
McAllister,  Wm.  Y. 
McAllister,  John  A. 
Mellor,  Thomas 
Milliken,  George 
Magee,  James  F. 
Martin,  Abram 
Martin,  Luther 
Mitcheson,  M.  J. 
McClintock,  Robert 
Milne,  Caleb  J. 
Marshall,  Edward 
Miller,  Andrew  H. 
Meehan,  John  A. 
Marsh,  Benjamin  V. 
McCurdy,  A.  C. 
McKeone,  Charles  A. 
McGuigan,  John  C. 
Miller,  Charles  B. 
Morris,  John  R. 
Mann,  Rev.  William  J. 

Neall,  Daniel 
Neal,  William 
Neill,  Rev.  James 
Nicholson,  William 

O'Conner,  John 
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Ormsby,  Henry 
Orne,  Benjamin 
Ourt,  A.  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Owen,  Joshua  T. 

Perot,  William  S. 
Perot,  Francis 
Perot,  T.  Morris 
Perot,  Charles  P. 
Price,  Eli  K. 
Patterson,  Joseph 
Patterson,  Morris 
Purves,  William 
Pitfield,  Benjamin  H. 
Pitkin,  Horace  W. 
Pierce,  Charles  W. 
Potts,  Thomas  P. 
Pollock,  James 
Pharo,  Allen  R. 
Perkins,  Henry 
Purvis,  G.  Colesberry 
Price,  Thomas  W. 

Rogers,  Charles 
Richardson,  Richard 
Robb,  Charles 
Ridgway,  Thomas 
Robinson,  Thomas  A. 
Rogers,  C.  B. 
Reed,  William  J. 
Reeves,  Joel 
Rowland,  A.  G. 
Roberts,  John  T. 
Robins,  Thomas 
Robins,  John 
Rehn,  William  L. 
Roberts,  Jacob,  M.  D. 


Rosengarten,  Joseph  G. 
Reed,  Alexander 
Ritter,  Abraham 

V 

Scull,  David 
Scull,  David,  jr. 
Shaffer,  William  L. 
Scattergood,  Joseph 
Shannon,  Ellwood 
Simmons,  George  W. 
Stokes,  Samuel  E. 
Stokes,  Francis 
Stokes,  Edward  D. 
Shoemaker,  Benjamin  H. 
Starr,  F.  Ratchford 
Shillingford,  H.  H. 
Sloan,  Samuel 
Smith,  Joseph  P. 
Smith,  Nathan 
Stuart,  James 
Stuart,  George  H. 
Speer,  J.  M. 
Schwartz,  Charles  H. 
Shearman,  Isaac  H. 
Schaffer,  Ernst 
Seldenridge,  J.  F. 
Solms,  S.  J. 
Smedley,  Nathan 

Townsend,  Edward 
Taylor,  John  D. 
Tredick,  B.  F. 
Townsend,  Henry  G. 
Taylor,  Franklin 
Thomas,  Augustus 
Taber,  George 
Truman,  Joseph  M.,  jr. 
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Troutman,  George  M. 
Thornley,  Joseph  H. 
Trewendt,  Theodore 
Truman,  George,  jr. 
Thomas,  Benjamin  B. 
Town,  Samuel  B. 

Vandeweer,  William 
Vaux,  George 

Welsh,  William 
Welsh,  Samuel 
Welsh,  John 
Wood,  Horatio  C. 
Woodward,  John  J. 
White,  John  J. 
Watt,  John  H. 


Williamson  Passmore 
Williamson,  Peter 
Wiegand,  John 
Warner,  Redwood  F. 
Walton,  Coates 
Whilldin,  Alexander 
Way,  J.  Tunis 
Walker,  Leonard  N. 
Weatherly,  David,  jr. 
Willard,  Dwight  D. 
Whitehead,  William  W. 
Wright,  Samuel 
Wright,  Isaac  K. 
Watts,  John  S. 

Ziegler,  George  K. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 


PRISON  SOCIETY. 


Atlee,  John  L.,  M.  D.,. 

Brodhead,  William, 
Brown,  Rapelas,    . 
Bent,  Rev.  Sylvester,    . 
Benedict,  A..W., . 
Baker,  John  A.,    . 

Carpenter,  Thomas, 
Curtin,  Andrew  J., 
Clark,  Samuel  D., 
Calvin,  Samuel,    . 
Curwen,  John,  M.  D  ,  . 

Dix,  Miss  D.  L.,  . 
Davis,  William,     . 
Donalson,  John  F., 
Derrickson,  David, 
Douglass,  John,  D.  D., 

Echroid,  Henry,  . 
Eaton,  S.  M., 
Elder,  Cyrus  W.,  . 

Frew,  William, 
Findlay,  John  P., 
Foster,  Henry  D., 
Fenton,  John 


Lancaster. 

Milton. 

Warren. 

Beaver. 

Huntingdon. 

Bloomfield. 

New  Jersey. 
Harrisburg. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
Hollidaysburg. 
Harrisburg. 


Stroudsburg. 
Montrose. 
Meadville. 
Pittsburgh. 

Muncy,  Pa. 

Franklin. 

Lewistown. 

Pittsburgh. 
Mercer  Co. 
Greensburg. 
Johnstown. 
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Graham,  Rev.  S.  Y.,     . 
Gibson  M.,  . 
Green,  S.  Miles,    . 

Hall,  John,  D.  D., 
Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G.,. 
Hays,  A.  L. 
Holliday,  H.  S.,  . 
Howe,  John  W.,   . 

Ives,  Timothy, 

Jones,  Morris  C., . 
Jones,  J.  Pringle,  . 
Jorney,  John, 
Jessup,  William  H., 
Johnson,  Samuel  P., 

Kughns,  Joseph,    . 

Lucas,  Charles, 
Lott,  Charles, 
Long,  Henry  G.,  . 
Lee,  R.  S.,   . 
Linn,  Samuel, 
Little,  Robert, 
Lawson,  William  C., 

McClure,  Alexander  A., 
Montgomery,  Rev.  James, 
McEnnally,  J.  B., 
McMurtrie,  R.  A., 
Mann,  John  S.,     . 
Mercur,  Hon.  Ulysses,. 

Osterhout,  Peter  M., 
Olmstead,  A.  G., 


Somerset,  Pa. 

Northumberl'd. 

Huntingdon. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Boston. 

Lancaster, 

Brookville. 

Meadville. 

Coudersport. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Reading. 

Honesdale. 

Montrose. 

Warren. 

Greensburg. 

Paris. 

Lottsville,  Pa. 

Lancaster. 

Uniontown. 

Bellefonte. 

Tunkhannock. 

Milton. 

Philadelphia. 

Clarion  Co. 

Clearfield. 

Hollidaysburg. 

Coudersport. 

Towanda. 

Tunkhannock. 
Coudersport. 
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Paxton,  Joseph,     . 
Pierson,  John  J., 
Perkins,  Abraham  R.,    . 
Penniman,  Francis, 
Pomeroy,  Thomas, 
Perkins,  Cyrus  L., 
Patterson,  John  S., 

Russell,  Zenos  H., 
Rutton,  James  S., 
Roty,  Edmund  S., 
Riddle,  Rev.  M., 
Russell,  Benjamin  S.,     . 

Smeal,  Robert, 
Sherman,  Alfred  H.,     . 
Spencer,  S.  S., 
Sutton,  John, 
Stewart,  William  M.,     . 
Stewart,  S.  Sewell, 

Varrentrapp,  George,  M.  D. 


Willetts,  George, 
Wines,  Rev.  E.  C., 
Woodward,  Hon.  Warren  J., 
Walton,  Sydenham,  M.  D.,  . 
White,  R.  G.,       . 
Walker,  John  H., 
Wingate,  J.  D.,  M.  D., 
Woods,  David  W., 


Catawissa. 

Harrisburg. 

Chester. 

Honesdale. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Johnstown. 

Mifflintown. 

Honesdale. 

Beaver. 

Mifflintown. 

Bloomfield. 

Towanda. 

Glasgow. 
Milford. 
Erie. 

Indiana. 
tt 

Huntingdon. 

Frankfort  on  the 
Maine. 

Catawissa. 
New  York. 
Reading. 
Stroudsburg. 

Erie. 
« 

Bellefonte. 
Lewistown. 


Young,  Rev.  Royal, 


Butler. 
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in  their  own  body,  whether  ari 
•1  from  the  ci'  m  inability  or 
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•iew  men. 

Al'.  VI. 

proposed  at 

Committee ;  but  no  election   shall 
fhin  ten  h  nomination.     Each 

ontributi<  but  the  payment 

ill  constitute  a  lilV  nip. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

mbers  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  S> 
ent. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

-hall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the  fourth  fifth  day 
n  the  months  called  January,  April,  July  and  October, 
of  w!  :i  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

.(Iterations  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
shall  ha\  ,  roposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  : 

not  less  than  a  month  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations. 
All  decided,  where  there  is  a  ma- 

jority of  votes;  in  those  where  the  Society  is  equally  divided,  the 
-iding  officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 


\vn  i 


